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HE Amazement which ſeiz'4 every good Man, up- 77a 


1 on the unlook'd for Diſſolution of two Parliaments 

within three Moneths, was not greater than at the 
ſight of a Declaration pretending to juſtifie, and give 
Reaſons, for ſuch extraordinary proceedings. 

It is not to be denyed but that our Kings have ina great 
meaſure been [ntruſted with the Power of calling & declaring 
the Diſſolutions of Parliaments. ' But leaſt through defect 
cf Age, Experience, or Underſtanding, they ſhould at any 
time forget, or miſtake our Conſtitution z or by-Paſſion, pri- 
vate Intereſt,or the1 of ill Counſellors,be ſo far miſled 
asnot to Aſſemble Parliaments, when the Publick Afﬀairs re- 
quire it; ort clarethem Diſſolved before the ends of their 
Meeting wer® Accompliſhed : The Wzſdom of our Anceſtors 
has provided, by divers Statutes; both.for the 
holding of Parliaments Annually, and that 4 Eaw.z c.14. 
\ they ſhould not b< Proroguedor Diſſolved trill 36 Ed.3.c.10, 
all the Petitions, & Bills before them were an- 2 R. 2, Ns.28. 
ſwered and Redrefſed. The Conſtitution had 
been equally ImperfeCt and Deſtruſtive of it (elf, had it been 
«ft tothe choice of the Prince, whether he would ever Sum- 
mona Parliament, or put into his power to diſmiſs them Arbi- 
trarily at his pleaſure, 
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That Parliaments ſhould thus Meet,and thus Sir, is ſecured 
to us by the ſame Sacred tye, by which the King at his Coro- 
nation does Oblige himſelf, to ler his Judges Sit to diſtribute 
Juſtice every Term, and to preſerve Inviolably all other Rights 
and Liberties of his Subjects. _— abruptly to Diſſolve 
Parliaments at ſuch a time, when nothing but the Legiſlative 
Power, and the United Wiſdom of the Kingdom could Re- 
lieve us from our Juſt Fears,or ſecure us from our certain Dan- 
gers,is very unſuitable to the great Trult repoſed in the Prince, 
and feems to expreſs but little of thar AﬀeCtion which we wilt 
always hope His Majelty bears rowards His People & the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. But 'tis not onely of the Diſſolution it (elfthat 
we Complain. The manner of doing it, is unwarranted by the 
Precedents of former Times, & tull of dangerous Conſequents, 
We are raught by the Writ of ſummons, that Parlia- 
{ments are never called without the advice of the council, and 
the uſage of all Ages has been never toſend them away with- 
out the ſame Advice, To forſake this ſafe method is to expoſe 
the King Perſonally to the Reflections and Cenſures of the 
whole Nation for ſo ungrateful an Action. Our Latvs have 
taken care to make the King always dear to his Peopl-,and to 
preſerve hisPerſonSacred in their eſteem,by wiſely preventing 
him from appearing as Author of any thing which may he un- 
acceptable to them. Tis therefore that he doth not Execute a- 
ny conſiderable AR of Regal Pawer,tll it be tirſt Debated and 
Reſolved in Council, becauſe then 'tis the Counſellors muſt an- 
ſwer for the Advice they Give, and are Puniſhable for fuch 
Orders as are Irregular and Illegal. Nor can his Miniſters julti- 
fe any unlawful aFion under the color of the Ks. Commands, 
ſince all his Commands that arc contrary to Law, are void; 
(which is the true Reaſon of that well known Maxim, that 
the King can do no wrong.) A Maxim jult in itſelf and alike 
ſafe for the Prince, and for the SubjcCt, there being nothing 
more abſurd, then that a Favorite ſhould excuſe his enormous 
Actings by a pretended Command, which we may reaſonably 
ſuppole he firſt procured to be laid upon himſelf. But we 
know not whom to charge with Adviſing this laſt Diſſolution : 
It was a work of Darkneſs, and if we are not Miſinform'd,the 
Privy Council was as much ſurpriz'd at it as the Nation. 
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Nor will a future Parliament be able co Charge any Body as 
the Author or Adviſer of the late Printed Paper, which bears 
the Tirte'of His Majeſtics Declaration, though every good Sub- 
jeft ought to be careful how he calls it fo. For His Majxeity 
never ſpeaks to his People as a King, but either Perſonally in 
his Parliament, or at other times under his Seal, for which the 
Chancellor or other Officers are Reſponſible, if what paſſes 
them be not Warranted by Law. Nor can the direction of the 
Privy Council enforce any thing upon the People unleſs that 
Royal and Legal ſtamp gives it an Authority. But this Decla- 
ration comes abroad without any ſuch SanCftion,and there is no 
exher ground to aſcribe it to His Ma ity, than the uncertain 
Credit of the Printer, whom we will cafily ſuſpect of anIn pe- 
fture, rather than think the King would deviate from the ap= 
proved courſe of H s Illuſtrious Anceſtors, to pu fi.c a New 
and Unſucceſsful Merhod. 

The firſt Declaration of this fort, which | ever mec with, 
being that which was publiſhed in the Year, 1628, Which 
was ſo far from anſwering the ends of itscoming out, that it 
fill'd the whole Kingdom with Jcalouſies, and was one of the 
firſt fad Cauſes of the enſuing Unhappy War. 

The Truth is, Declarations to jnſtifie whar Princes do, moſt 
always be either needleſs or ineffeftual. Their Actions ought 
tobe ſuch as may recommend themſelves rothe World, ard 
carry their ownEvidence along with them of their uſefulneſs ro 
the Publick,and then no Arts to juſtifie them willbe neceſſary, 
When a Prince deſcends ſo low as to give his Subjects Reaſons 
for what he has done, he not only makes them Judges whe- 
ther there be any weight in thoſe Reaſons, bur by ſo unuſual a 
fubmiſſion gives cauſe to ſu{pect,that he is conſcious ro himſelf 
that his Ations want an Apology. Andif they are indeed vn- 
juſtifiable,if they are Oppoſe to the inclinations,Gr apparent- 
ly deſtructive of the Intereſts of his Subjects, it will be very 
difficult for the moſt Eloguenrt or Infinuating Declararion, to 
make them in Love with ſich things. And therefore they did 
certainly underrake no catie task in pretending to perfwade 
Men who ſee themſelves expoſed rothe reſtle(s Malice of their 
. Enemies,who obſerve the languiſhing condition of the Nation, 
&rhar nothing but a Parliament can provide Remecies-for the 
great Evils which they Feel and Fear ; that two ſeveral Parlia- 
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ments, upon whom they had placed all their hopes, were 6 
ſuddenly broken out of kindneſs to them, or with any regard 
to their Advantage. It was generally believed that this age 
would not have ſcen another Declaration, ſince Colemans was 
ſounluckily publiſhed before its time : Not only becauſe there- 
by the World was taught how little they ought to rely upon 
the ſincerity of ſuch kind of Writings, but becauſe that was a 
Maſter-peice, which could hardly be cquall'd, and our preſent 
Miniſters may well be out of countenance, to ſee cheir Copy 
fall fo very much ſhort ofthe Original. 

Bur ſhould this Leclaration be ſuffered to go abrc ad any 
longer under the Royal Name, yet it willnever be thought to 
have proceeded from His Majeſties inclination or his Judge- 
ment, but to be gained from him by the Arrtificies of the ſame 
ilt Men, who not being content to have prevailed with him to 
Diſſolve two Parliaments only to protect them from Publick 
Juſtice, do now hope to excuſe themſelves from being thought 
the Authors of that Counſel by making him Openly to Avow 
it. But thcy have diſcovered themſelves to the Kingdom, and 
have told their own Names, when they number ambngſt the 
great Crimes of the Houſe of Commons, their having Declared 
divers Eminent Perſons to be Encmics to the King and Kinzdom, 
'Tis our happineſs that the Cunning of theſe Eminent Perſons is 
notequal to their Malice, in that they ſhould thus unwarily 
make themſelves known when they had ſo ſecretly and with ſo 
much Caution given the Pernicious Advice. None could be 
offended at the proceedings of the Parliaments bur they who 
were obnoxious, none could be concern'd to vindicate the 
Diſſolution but they who had Adviſed ir. But they have per- 
form'd this laſt undertaking after ſuch a ſort that they have left 
themſelvs not only without a Juſtificatiou but without all pre- 
rence herafter.The People were willing to think it the Unfortu- 
nate effeft of ſome ſuddain and precipitate Reſolution, but 
ſince they have now publickly aſſured us, that it was the reſult 
of Counſel and Deliberation, they cannot blame us for hoping 
one day toſee Juſtice done upon ſuch Counſellors, 

But though to the diſhonour of our Country itdoes appear 
that ſome Engliſh men were concern'd in the unhappy Advice, 
of breaking the two laſt Parliaments, and ſerting out this pre- 
tended defence of it, yet the Galliciſms which are found in the 
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Paper ſhew the Writer to have been of another Nation, orat 
leaſt to have had his thoughts ſo much raken,up for the inter- 
eſts of France,(whilſt he was laboring this way to heighten and 
perperuate the differences berweer-the King and his People,.) 
that he could not expre's himſelf in any other idiom then 
theirs, he would nor otherwiſe have introduced the King ſay- 
ing, That it was a matter extreamly ſenſible to Us; a form of 
ſþeech peculiar to the French, and unknown to any other 
Nation. The Reader(who underſtands that Language)will ob- 
ſerve ſo many more of this Kind as will give him juſt cauſe to 
doubt, whether the whole Paper was not a Tranſlation, and 
whether the Engliſh one,or that which was publiſhed in French 
was the Original. | 
Let us then no longer wonder that the time of Diſſolving our 
Parliaments is known at Pars ſooner then at London, ſince 'tis 
probable the Reaſons now Given for itwere formed there too, 
The Peers at Oxford were fo totally ignorant of the Council, 
that they nevercnce thought ofa Diſſolution, till they heard it 
pronounced z but the Dutcheſs of Mazarine had better Intelli- 
gence,and publiſhed the News at St. James's many hours be- 
fore it was done. This Declaration was not Communicated to 
the Privy Council rill Fr.day the 8.of April, when His Majeſty 
(according to the late method)did Gratiouſly declare ro them 
his pleaſure to ſet it forth, without deſiring from them any 
Advice in the matter, but Monſieur Barillon, the French Am- 
baſſador did nag only ReAd it to a Gentleman the fifth of 4- 
4, but adviſed with him about it and demanded his Opinion 
ofir, which his Excellency will the better remember becauſe of 
the great liberty which the Perſon took in Ridiculing it to his 
Face. Good God,to wh t a Condition is this K ingdom redxced,when 
the Miniſters and Agents of the only Prince in the World, who can 
have Defigns againſt us, or of whom we ought to be afraid, ave not 
only mad: acquainted with the moſt ſecret Paſſages of State, but are 
made our Cheif Miniſters too, and havz the Principal Condutt of 
owr Affairs. And let the World judge if the Commons had 
not Reaſon for their Vote,n hen they Declared thoſe Eminent 
Perſons who manage things at this rate, ro be Enemies to the 
King and Kingdom, and Promoters of the French Intereſt, 
Whoſoever conſiders the Attions of our Great Men, will not 
think it ſtrange that they ſhould be hard put tot to find-out 
Reaſons 
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Reaſons which they might give for any of ther, and they have 
had very ill luck whenever they went about it. That Reaſon 
which they haveYiven far Diffolving three ſeveral Parliaments 
ſucceſſively is now grown ridiculous,that the Kin, was reſolved 
to meet his People and to have their Advice in frequent Parlia- 
ment,ſince every Man took notice that as ſoon as the Miniſters 
beganto ſuſpect that His Majeſty was inclined to hearken to 
and purſue their Advice,thoſe very Parkaments were preſently 
Diſſolved. This was all the Grownd and Canſe, which was 
thought of for breaking the laſt Parhament at Weſiminiſter, 
when the Proclamation of the 8th. of Jan. 1680 was pub- 
lſhed,but,thev have now conſidered better and have found out 
faults enough to {ivel into a Declaration, and yet as much of- 
fended as they arc with this Parliament, they ſeem more highly 
Angry with that which followed at Oxford, Norisitarall 
itrange that it ſhould fall ont fo, for the Court did never yer 
Diffolvea Parlawcnt abruptly and ina heat, but they found 
the next Parliamcnt more Averſe, 'and to inſiſt upon the ſame 
things with greater eagerneſs then the former. Engliſh Spirits 
reſent noAffronts ſo highly as thoſe which are done to their Re- 
preſentatives ; and the Court will beſure to find the Etfedts of 
that Reſentment in the next Eletion. A Parliament does ever 
participate of the prei-nt temper of the People. Never were 
Parliaments of more different Complexions than that of 16.40, 
And that of 1661. Yet they both exattly anſwered the humors 
which were predominant in the Nation, when they were Re- 
ſpectively choſen. And therefore while the People do fo univer- 
ſally Hate and Fear France and Popery, and do fo well under- 
ſtand who they are who promote the French and Popiſh Inter- 
eſt,the Favourites do but Cozen thom(elves to think that they 
will ever (end up Repreſentatives leſs Zealous to-bring them 
ta Juſtice,then thoſe againit whom this Declaration is publiſh- 
ed.For ſurely this Declaration ( what grear things ſoever may 
be expected from it) will make but very few Converts, not 
only becauſe it repreſents things as high Crimes, which the 
whole Kingdom has been Celebrating as Meritorious Actions, 
burbecauſe the People have been fo often deceived bv former 
Declarations, that whatfoever carries that Name,will have 
no Credit with them for the future. They have not yet forgot- 
ten the Declaration from: Aredathaugh.others forgot it ſo _ | 
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and do tot ſpare toſfay, 'thatifthe ſame diligence, the ſame 
earneſt follicitations had been made uſe of in that Aﬀair, which 
have been ſince exerciſed directly contrary tothe Deſign ofit, 
there 1s no doubt but everypart of itwould have had the deſired 
ſucceſ*, & all His Majeſties Subjetts would have enjoyed the 
fruits of it, and have now been extolling a Prince fo careful to 
keep Sacred His promiſes to His People. If we did take no- 
tice of the ſeveral Declarations Publiſhed ſince that which we 
have laſt mentioned, we ſhould find they ſignified as little ; & 
therefore we will only remember the laſt made the zoth. of 
April. 1679. And Declared in Council, and in Parliament,& 
after publ.ſhed rothe whole Nation : Wherein His Majeſty 
owns that he is ſenſible of the ill p-ſture of his affairs, and the 
great fealowſics and Diſſatisfattion of bis good Smbjctts, whereby 
the Cr. wn and G29 'rnment was vecome too weak to preſerve it (elf, 
which proceeded from 11s mſe of a ſingle Miniſtry and of private 
Auw,ces ; and there fore profeſſes his Reſolution to lay them wholly 
4' de for the future, and tobe Adwiſed by thoſe Able and Worthy 
Perſons, whem he had then choſen for his Council, in all Jus 
IW-:,bty and Important Affairs. But every man muſt Acknow- 
ledge thateither His Majeſty has utrerly forgotten this Pub- 

lick and ſolemn Promiſe, or elſe that nothing Weighty and [ns- 

ortant has happened from that time to this very Day. 

As for the Declaration read in our Churches the other day, 
thereneeds noother Argumer.t romake us ud ubt of the reality 
ofthe promutes which it makes, then to Cont.d: r how partially, 
&with how littlefincerity the things which it pretends torelate 
areth:ercin repreſented. It begins with telling 1s in His Maje- 
ſties name, That it was with exceeding great trouble that he was 
broweht to Diſſolve the Two laſt Parliaments, without more benefit 
10 the People by the calling of them. We ſhould queſtion His 
Majeſtics Wiſdom, did we not belive him to have underſtood 
that never Parliament had greater Cpportanitics of doing good 
to himſelf and to his People. He could not but be ſenſible of 
the Dangers, and of the Neceflicies of His Kingdom,& there- 
fore could not without exccaing great Trouble be prevailed up» 
on for the ſake of a few deſperate men,(whom he thought him- 
ſelf concern'd to love now, only becaus he had loved them roo 
well, & Truſtedthem too much before;) not only to diſappoint 
the Hopes and ExpeCtations of his own Pcople, but of - moſt 
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Emrope, His Majeſty did indeed do Hu Part, ſofar, in giving 
Opportunities of provid ng for our good, as the calling of Parlia- 

ments does amount to, and it is to be /mpxted to the Miniſters 

only that the ſncceff of them did not anſwer His and Our Ex- 
peftations. "Tis certain it cannot be imputed to any of the Pro- 
 ceedings of cither of thoſe Parliaments ; which were compoſed 

of Men of as good Sence, and Quality as any in the Nation,and 
proceeded with as great moderation, and managed their De- 

bates with as much remper as wasever known in any Parlia- 

-ment. Ifthey teem'd ro go too farin any thing, His Majeſties 
Speeches or Declarations had miſled them, by ſome of which 

they had been invited to eater into every one of thoſeDebares, 

to which ſo much exception has been ſince taken. Did he nor 
frequently recommend the proſecution of the Plot to them, with 

Sperch. 21 a ſtrift and impartial inquiry. Did he not tell them, That he nci- 
CR 1659 ther thowg ht kimſelf nor them ſafe, till that matter was gone throuh 
with? Did he not mn his Speech: of the 3oth. of April, 1679. 
Afſure them that it was h# conſtant care to ſecure our Religion for 
the futurein all Ev:nts, and that in all things which concern'd the 
Publick ſecurity he would not follow their Zeal but lead it? Has 
RG he not often wiſh'd that he might be enabled to exerciſe a Power of 
; Diſpenſation in Reference to thoſe Proteſtants, who through tend. r. 
wefbof miſyuided Conſcience did not Conform, to the Ceremonies, 
Diſcipline and Government of the Charch: And promiſed that he 

Speech, 26 ould make it his #þ:cial Care to encline the wiſdom of the T arl a- 
ment to concur with him, in making an Att to that Purpoſe ? 
And leaſt the malice of ill men might Object, that theſe Graci- 
ous inclinations of His continued no longer, then while there 
was a poſſibility of giving the Papiſts equal benefit of a Tolera- 
tion. Has not His Majeſty ſince the Di!covery of the Plot, 
ſince there was no hopes of getring ſo muchas a connivence for 
Speech, 6 them, in His Speech of the 6th. of March, 1679. Expreſt His 
March, Zealnot only for the Proteftant Religion in general, but for an 
1679 Union amongſt all ſorts of Proteſtants. And did he not Command 
My Lord Chancellor, at the ſame time, to tell them chat ir was 

neceſſary to diftingwiſh between Popiſy and other Recuſants, between 

them that would deſtroy the whole Flock, and them that onely wan- 

der from it ? Theſe things conſidered we ſhould nor think the 
Parliament went too far, but rather that they did not follow His 
Majcſties Zeal with an equal pace. The Truth is if we obſerve 


Speech, 30 
Apr. 1679 
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The daily provocations of the Popiſh Fattion, who'e Rage and 
Inſolence were only increaſed by the Diſcovery of the Plor, (fo 
that they ſeemed rodefy Parliaments,as well as inferior Courts 
of Juſtice, under the Protection of the Duke, their publizgkly 
ayowed head ; ) who ſtill carryed on their deſigns by new and 
more qeteſtable methods than ever, ard were continually bu- 
fie by Perjuries and Subornations, to charge the beſt and moſt 
conſiderable Proteſtants in the Kingdom with Treaſons| as 
black as thoſe of which themſelves were Guilty. If we obſerve 
what vile Arts were uſed to hinder the further diſcovery, what 
Liberty was given to Reproach the Diſcoverers, what means 
uſed to deſtroy or to Corrupt them ; how the very Criminals 
were encouraged and allowed to be good Witneſſes againſt 
their Accuſers; We ſhould eaſily excuſe an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment thus beſet,if they had ben carried to ſome little exceſſes, 
Bur yer all this could not provoke them to do any thing 
not Juſtihable by the Laws of Parliament, or unbecoming the 
Wiſdom and (Gravity of an Engliſh Senate. 

But weare told that His Majeſty Opened the laſt Parliamnt, 
which was held at Weſtminſter, with as Gr.ic1om Expreſſions of Hws 
readineſs to ſatisfie the deſires of his Subjetts, and to ſecure them 
aJainſt all their juſt Fears, as the weighty conſideration, euther of 
preſerving the Eſtabliſhed Religion and Property of His Smbjet's 
at Home, or of (upporting His Neughbors and Allies abroad could 
pil His Heart with, We muſt own that His Majeſty has 
Opened all His Parliaments at Weitminiſter, with very 
Gracious Expreſſions ; nor have we wanted that Evidence of His 
readineſs to ſatisfic the deſires of His Swbjefts, but that fort of E- 
vidence will ſoon loſe it's force if it be never followect by 
Actions correſpondent, by which only the Wor!d can judge of 
the ſincerity of Expreſſions or Intentions. Anft theretore the 
Favourites did little Contult His Na jeſtics Honor, whenthey 
bring him in ſolemnly d cl:ring to His Sub icets, that His [nt n- 
tions were 4i far as wonld have conſiſted with the wry bins of th: 
G-v.rument, to hv: Complycd with any thin; that cond hav? been 
propoſed to him t1 Accompliſh thoſ» Ends ; when thev are not able 
to produce an inſtance wherein they ſuffered him ro comply in 
any One thivg. Whatſocver the Houſe of Commons Aldreffq 
for was certainly denied, though it was only for that Rea- 
fon ; and there was no furer way of intituling ones (elf ro 

the 
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the favor of the Court, then to receive a' Cenſure from the 
Repreſentative Body of the People, Let it for the preſent be 
admitted thar ſome of the things defired by that Parliament 
were exorbitant, and (becauſe we will put the Objection as 
ſtrong as is pofſible)inconſiſtenr with the very being of rhe Go- 
vernment, yet at leaſt ſome of their Petitions were more rea- 
ſonable.TheGovernment might have ſubſiſted thongh theGen- 
tlemen put out of the Commiſſion of the Peace, for their Zeal- 
ous ating againſt the Papiſts,had been reſtor d;nor would a fi- 
nal Diſſolution of all things have enſucd,tho Sir G.fefferies had 
been removed out of publick Othce, or my Lord Hallifax 
himſelf from H:s Majeſties Preſence and Councils. Had the 
Statute of the 35th. of Queen Elizabeth ( which had juſtly 
ſlept for 80 years, and of late, unſcaſonably revived) been 
repealed, ſurely the Government might ſtill have been ſafe, 
And though the Fanaticks perhaps had not deſerved fo well 
as that in favor tothem, His Majeſty ſhould hare patled that 
Bill, yer ſince the Repeal might hereafter be of (o great uſe to 
thoſe of the Church of England, in caſe of a Popiſh Succeſſor, 
(which bleſſing His Majeſty ſeems reſolved to bequearh to His 
People; ) one would have thought he might have Complyed 
with the Parliament in that propoſal. At leaſt we ſhould have 
had leſs Reaſon to complain of the refuſal, if the King would 
have been but Graciouſly pleaſed to have done it in the Ordina- 
ry way.But the Miniſters thought they had not ſufficiently ri- 
umphed over theParliament by getting the Bill rcjected,unleſs 
it were done in ſuch a manner as that the Precedent might be 
more pernicious to poſteriry,by introgucing a new Negative in 
the making of Laws, then the loſing of any Bill, how uſeful ſo- 
ever, could be to the preſent Age/ This we may affirm, that 
if the ſucceſs of this Parliament did not anſwer expeCtation, 
whoever was guilty of it, the Houſe of Commons did not fail 
of doing their Part, Never did men Husband rheir time to 
more advantage. They opened the eyes of the Nation, they 
ſhewed them their danger with a freedom brcoming Engliſh- 
men. They aſlerted the Peoples Right of Feritioning, they 
proceeded vigorouſly againſt the Confpicators diſcovered and 
heartily endeavored to take away the very Root of the Con- 
ſpiracy. They had before them as many great and u:efu! Bills 


as had been (cen in any Parhament, and :t is not ro be laid at 
their 
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their doors that they proved Abortive. This Age will never 
fail to give them their grateful acknowledgments, and poſteri- 
ty will remember that Houſe of Commons with Honor. 

We come now to the particular enumeration of thoſe Graci. 
ous things which were ſaid to the Parliament at W:ftminſtey. 
His Majeſty askt of them the /upporting the Allyances he hid 
mad: for the preſervation of the General Peace in Chriſtend;m.'Tis 
tobe wiſh'd His Majeſty had added to this Gracious asking of 
Money,a gracious Communication of thoſe Alliances,and thar 
ſuch blind obedience had not been exatted from them, as to 
contribute to the ſupport of they knew not what themſelves ; 
nor before they had conſidered whether thoſe Alliances which 
were made, were truly deſign'd for that end which was pre- 
rended, or any way likely to prove effectualro ir. Since no 
precedent can be ſhown, that ever a Parliament,(not even the 
late long Parliament, tho filled with Danby his Penſioners ) 
did give Money for Maintaining of any Leagues till they were 
firſt made acquainted with the particulars of them.Bur beſides 
this the Parliament had reaſon to conſider well of the General 
Peace it ſelf, and the Influence it might have, and had, upon 
our Aﬀairs, before they came to any Reſyulution, or ſomuch 
as to a Debate about preſerving it; ſince ſo wite a Miniſter as 
my L. Chancell:y had (o lately told us, that it was fitter for Me- Lord 
aitation than Diſcourſe. He informed us in the tame Specch, "— 
that the peace then was but the effeCt of Deſpair in the Confe. ,,..., , 
derates, and we have ſince learn't by whoſe means they were az. _ 
reduced to that deſpair ; and what price was demanded of the 1678, 
French King for ſo great a ſervice. And we cannot bur be ſadly 
ſenſible how by this Peace, that Monarch has not only <uire 
Diſſolv'd the Confederacy form'd againſt him, enlarged his 
Dominions, gain'd time to Refreſh his Soldicrs harralled with 
long ſervice, ſetled and compoſed his Subjects at H ime, in- 
creaſed his Fleet, and repleniſhed his Exchequer tor new and 
greater deſigns;but his Penſioncrs at our Court have grown in- 
folent upon it,and preſumingthat now he may be at leaſure tg 
afſiſt them in Ruining En2Jand,and the Proteſtant Religion to- 
gethcr,have ſhakenolf all dreadof Partiaments,and have pre- 
vail'd with His Majeity to ule chem with as little reſpet,and to 
diſperie them with as great Cantempr, as if they had becn a 
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who Power and Wiſdom only could fave Him and Us, in our 
preſent exigencies. 

But whatever the deſign of them was, or the effect of them 
is like to be, yet Alliances havea very good ſound,and a Nati- 
on ſo encompaſſed with Enemies abroad, and Traitors and 
Penſioners to thoſe Enemies at home, muſt needs beglad to 
hear of any new Friends. But alas if we look into the Speech 
made at the opening of that Parliament, we (hall find no men- 
tion of any new Ally except the Spaniard, whoſe Aﬀairs at that 
time, through the defects of his own Government, and the 
Treachery of our Miniſters, were reduced to [o deſperate a 
ſtate,that he might well be a Burden to. us, but there was lirrle 
to be hoped from a Friendſhip with him ; unleſs by the name of 
a League to recommend our Min ſters to a new Parliament, & 
couzen Country Gentlemen our of their Money. But upon 
peruſal of that League ir appears by the third, fourth and hfth 
Articles, that it was like to create us Troubles enough, for 
it engages us indefinitely to enter intoall the Quarrels of the 
Spaniards, tho they happened in the Weſt-[ndi:s or the Philip- 
pine Iſlands,or were drawn upon himſelf by his own injuſtice or 
cauſcleſs provocations. By this we ſhal! be obliged to eſpouſe 
his difference with the Duke of Brandenbarg, tho all that 
Duke did, was according to the Law of Nations, to Reprize 
Spaniſh Ships for a juſt Debrfrequently demanded in vain. By 
this we ſhall be obliged ro engage in his preſent War with the 
Portuzx:ſe, tho he by his violent ſeizing of the Iſland of St, 
Gabricl, which had been long in their peaccable poſleſſion, 
without once demanding it of them, has moit juſtly provoked 
the [ortugs:ſe to invade Spain. Nor are we bound only ta 
aſſiſt him in caſe of an Invalion, but in caſe of any diſturbance 
whatſoever, which muſt be intended of inteſtine Troubles, 
( and it is ſo direQly explained in the fecret Article which all 
Europe ſays was ſigned at the ſame time.)So that if the preſent 
King of Spain ſhould imitate his great Grandather Philp the 
ſecond,& opprels any of his Subjects as cruelly as he did thoſe 
of the Law Comntries, and ſo force them to a neceſlary ſelf de- 
fence; we have renounced the policy, of our Anceſtors, who 
thought it their intereſt as well as their Duty to ſuccor the di- 
ſtreſſed, and muſt not only aid him with 8000 Men for three 
Months to make thoſe People ſlaves, but if the matter cannot 

be 
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be compoſed in thit tm? make War upon them, with our 
whole force both by Land and Sea. Bur that which concerns 
us yet nearer in this League,is,that this obligation of aſſiſtance 
was mutual, ſo that ifa diſturbance ſhould happen hereafterin 
England upon any attempt to Change our Religion or our Go- 
vernment, though it was in the time of his Majeſty Succeſſors, 
the moſt Catholick King is obliged by this League, (which we 
are ſtill ro bel:eve was centred into, for the ſecurity of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the good of the Nation, to give aid to fo 
Prous a Defign, and to make War upon the people with all his 
Forces both by Land and Sea. And therefore it was no wonder 
that the Miniſters wece not forward in ſhewing this League to 
the Parliament, who would have ſoon obſerved all theſe in- 
conveniencies, and have ſeen how little ſuch a League could 
contribute to the preſerving the general Peace,or to the ſecu- 
ring of Flanders, ſince the French King may within one months 
time poſſeſs himſelf of it, ard we by the League are not oblig- 
ed ro {end our Succors till 3 Months after the Invaſion. So that 
they would upon the whole matter,have been inclined to ſuſ- 
peCt, that the main end of this League was only to ſerve fora 
handſom pretence to raiſe an Army in England,and if the peo- 
ple here ſhould grow diſcontented atit, and any little d1/or- 
ders ſhould'enſue, the Spaniard is thereby obliged to ſend 0- 
ver Forces to ſuppreſs them. 

The next thing recommend: d to them was th: farther exami- 
nation of the Plot, and every one who has obſerved what has 
palſed for more than two years-together, cannot doubt that 
this was ſincerely deſired by ſuch as are molt in credit with his 
Majeſty,and then ſurely the Parliament deſerv'd not to be cen- 
(ured upon this account, fince the examination of ſo many new 
Witnefles, the Trialof the Lord _—_ the great prepara- 
tions for the Trial of the reſt of the Lords, and their diligent 
inquiry into the Horrid Iriſh Treaſons, ſhew thar the Parlia- 
ment wanted no diligence to purſue his Majeſties good inten- Adireſe 
tions in that affair. And when His Majeſty d-ſired from the Par- Pn 
liament their Advice and Aſſiſtance conc:rning the preſeruationof | 589, * 
Fangier, the Commons did not neglect to give its due conli- Addreſs 
deration. They truly repreſented to him how that imporrant preſenred 
place came to be brought intoſ#ch exigencies, after ſo vaſt a 6 _ , 
Treaſure expended to make it w'tful, and that nothing better ; 

could 
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could be expected ofa Town, for the moſt part put under Popiſh 
G:vernours; and always filld with a Popiſh Garriſon. Thele 
were evils in His Majeſties own power to redreſs, and they 
adviſed him to it ; nor did they reſt there, bur promiſe to aſſiſt 
him in defence of it, as ſoon as ever they could be reaſonably 
ſecured, that any Supply which they gave for that purpoſe, 
ſhould not be uſed ro Anzment the ſtren,th of owr Popiſh Adverſa- 
ries, and to encreaſ: our Danzers at home. They had more than 
once ſeen Money imployed direQtlv contrary to the end for, 
which it was given by Parliament,6 they had too good cauſe of 
fear it might be !o again,and they knew that ſuch a miſimplay- 
ment would have been fatal at that time. Butaboveall they 
confidered the eminent dangers which threatned them with 
certain Ruine at home ; and therefore juſtly thought, that to 
leave the conſideration of England to provide for Tangier, wonld 
be to ACt like a Man that ſhould ſend his Servants to mend a 
gap in his hedge,when he ſaw his Houſe on Fire, and his Fami- 
ly like to be conſumed init. We are next tcld that His Majeitr, 
Offered to concur in any Remedies that conld be propoſed for the ſc- 
carity of the Proteſtant Religion, and we muſt own that he did 
indeed make ſuch an Offer, but he was pleaſed to go no further, 
for thoſe Remedies which the Commons tendred were re jc- 
&ed, and thoſe which they were preparing, were*prevented 
by a Diſſolution. 

We have ſcen the great things which the King did on his 
part,let us now reflett on thoſe inſtances which are ſingled out 
as tO many wiſnitable returns of the Commons. They are com- 
plained of for preſenting Addreſſes in the nature of Remonſtrances 
rather then Anſwers,Under what unhappy circumitances do we 
find our (elves, when our Repreſentatives can never behave 
themſelves with that caution, bur they will be miſinterpreted 
at Court.If the Commons had return'd Anſwer to His Majeſties 
Meſſages, without ſhewing upon what grounds they proceed- 
ded,they had then been accuſed as men acting peremptorily & 
without reaſon ; if they modeſtly expreſs the reatons of their 
Reſolutions, they are then ſaid to Remonſtrate. But what the 
Miniſters would have this word Remonftrance fignihe, what 
Crime it is they mean thereby, ro-charge the Commans with, 
is unknown tb an Engliſh Reader.Perhaps they who are better 


Critics and more French-men, know ſome pernicious thing: 
which 
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which it imports. Ifthey mean by a Remonſtrance, a decla- 
ring the Cax es and Reaſons of what they do; it will not ſurely 
be imputed asa fault in them, fince'tis a way of proceeding 
which His Majeſties Miniſters have juſtified by their own Ex- 
ample, having in His Majeſties name vouchſafed to declare the 
Cauſes and Reaſons of his Attions to his People. 

But the Commons made Arbitrary Orders for taking Perſons 
into Cuſtody, for matters that had no Relation to Priviledges of 
Parliament. The Contrivers of this Declaration, who are ſo 
particular in other things, would have done well to have given 
ſome inſtances of theſe Orders. 

If they intend by theſe general words,to reflect on the Orders 
made to take thoſe degenerate wretches into Cuſtody, who 
publiſhed under their hands their Abhorrence of Parliaments, 
and of thoſe who in an humble and Lawful manner Petitioned 
for their Setting, in a time of ſuch extream neceſſity, Surely 
they are notin good carneſt, they cannot beleive themſelves 
when they ſay,that theſe mattershad no Relation to Pr.uiledges of 
Parl ament if the Priviledg of Parliament be concern'd when an 
10)ury is done to any particular Member, how much more is ic 
rouched when men ſtrike at Parliaments themſclves,& endea- 
vour to Wound the very Conſtitution? if this be ſaid with Re- 
lation to Sheridon, who has ſince troubled the World with fo 
many idle impudent Pamphlets upon that account, 'tis plain 
chat his Commitment was only in order to cxamine him about 
the Popiſh Plot, and his indeavors to ſtific it, ( though his 
contemptuous behayiur tothe Houſe deſerve?) a much longer 
Confinement ) and 'twas infolence in him to Arraign their Ju- 
ſtice, becauſe they did not inſtantly leave all their great De- 
bates to diſpatch the buſineſs relating ro him. 

Thompſon of Briſtol, was Guilty of divers great Breaches of 
Priviledge, but yet his Commitment was only in order to ah 
Impeachment, and afſoon as they 114d gone through with his 
Examination, they ordered him to be ſet at Liberty, giving 
ſecurity to anſwer the Impeachment which they had Voted 
agai::{t him, But is it a thing to ſtrange & new tothe Authors 
of the Declaration, that the Hou'e of Commons ſhould order 
men to be taken into Cuſtoly tor matters not relating to Privi- 
tedge. Have they nor heard, that in the 4. Eaw. 6. Criketoft 


was Commited for coafederating in an Eſcape ; that 18, Fac. 
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could be expected of a Town, for the moſt part put under Popiſh 
G:vernours; and always filld with a Popiſh Garriſon, Thele 
were evils in His Majeſties own power to redreſs, and they 
adviſed him to it ; nor did they reſt there, bur promiſe to aſſiſt 
him in defence of it, as ſoon as ever they could be reaſonably 
ſecured, that any Supply which they gave for that purpoſe, 
ſhould not be wſed ro Auzment the ſtren,th of our Popiſh Adverſa- 
ries, and to encreaſ: our Danzers at home. They had more than 
once ſeen Money imployed direQtlv contrary to the end for, 
which it was given by Parliament, they had too good cauſe of 
fear it might be /o again,and they knew that ſuch a miſimploy- 
ment would have been fatal at that time. Butaboveall they 
conſidered the eminent dangers which threatned them with 
certain Ruine at home ;z and therefore juſtly thought, that to 
leave the conſideration of England to provide for Tangier, would 
be to ACt like a Man that ſhould ſend his Servants to mend a 
gap in his hedge,when he ſaw his Houſe on Fire, and his Fami- 
ly like to be conſumed init. We are next tcid that His Maje(ty, 
Offered to concur in any Remedies that conld be propoſed for the ſc- 
carity of the Proteſtant Religion, and we muſt own that he did 
indeed make ſuch an Offer, but he was pleaſed to go no further, 
for thoſe Remedies which the Commons tendred were re ic- 
ed, and thoſe which they were preparing, were*prevented 
by a Diſſolution. 

We have ſcen the great things which the King did on his 
part,let us now refleCt on thoſe inſtances which are ſingled out 
as fo many wiſnitable returns of the Commons. They are com- 
plained of for preſenting Addreſſes in the nature of Remonſtrances 
rather then Anſwers. Under what unhappy circumitances do we 
find our (elves, when our Repreſentatives can never behave 
themſelves with that caution, bur they will be miſinterpreted 
at Court.If the Commons had return'd Anſwer to His Majeſties 
Meſſages, without ſhewing upon what grounds they proceed- 
ded,they had then been accuſed as men atting peremptorily & 
without reaſon ; if they modeſtly expreſs the reaſons of their 
Reſolutions, they are then ſaid to Remonſtrate. But what the 
Miniſters would have this word Remonftrance fignihe, what 
Crime it is they mean thereby, to-charge the Commans with, 
is unknown to an Engliſh Reader.Perhaps they who are better. 
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which it imports. Ifthey mean by a Remonſtrance, a decla- 
ring the Cax ts and Reaſons of what they do it will not ſurely 
be impured as a fault in them, fince'tis a way of proceeding 
which His Majeſties Miniſters have juſtified by their own Ex- 
ample, having in His Majeſties name vouchſafed to declare the 
Cauſes and Reaſons of his Attions to his People. 

But the Commons made Arbitrary Orders for taking Perſons 
into Cuſtody, for matters that had no Relation to Priviledges of 
Parliament. The Contrivers of this Declaration, who are 10 
particular in other things, would have done well to have given 
ſome inſtances of theſe Orders. 

Ifthey intend by theſe general words,toreflect on the Orders 
made to take thoſe degenerate wretches into Cuſtody, who 
publiſhed under their hands their Abhorrence of Parliaments, 
and of thoſe who in an humble and Lawful manner Petitioned 
for their Setting, in a time of ſuch extream neceſſity, Surely 
they are not in good carneſt, they cannot beleive themſelves 
when they ſay,that theſe mattershad no Relation to Pr.viledges of 
Parl ament if the Priviledg of Parliament be concern'd when an 
10)ury is done to any particular Member, how much more is it 
rouched when men ſtrike at Parliaments thermiclves,& endea» 
vour to Wound the very Conſtitution? if this be (aid with Re- 
{ation to Sheridon, who has ſince troubled the World with fo 
many idle impudent Pamphlets upon that account, 'tis plain 
chat his Comm:tment was only in order to cxamine him about 
the Popiſh Plot, and his indeavors to ſtific ic, ( though his 
contempruous behayiur tothe Houſe deſerve!) a much longer 
Confinement ) and 'twas infolence in him to Arraign their Ju» 
ſtice, becauſe they did not inſtantly leave all their great De- 
bates to diſpatch the buſineſs relating ro him. , 

Thompſon of Briſtol, was Guilty of divers great Breaches of 
Priviledge, but yet his Commitment was only in order to an 
Impeachment, and alloon as they 114d gone through with his 
Examination, they ordered him to be ſet at Liberty, giving 
ſecurity to anſwer the Impeachment which they had Vored 
againit him, Bur is it a thing to ſtrange & new to the Authors 
of the Declaration, that the Hou'e of Commons ſhould order 
men to be taken into Cuſtoly tor matters not relating to Privi 
tedge. Have thev nor heard, that in the 4. Eaw. 6. Criketoft 
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Sir Franch Michel was Committed for Miſdemeanors, in pro- 
curing a Parent for the forfeitures of Recognizances, together 
with Fowles, Gerrard, and divers others, ( none of Which were 

Members of Parliament ) that 20. ac. Dr. Harrs was taken 
into Cuſtody for Misbebaving hintelf in Preaching ; and that 
3- Car. Burgſſe was Committed for faults in Catechizing, and 

L.v:t for pretiiming to exerciſe a Patent, which had been ad- 

judged a G: eivance by a Committee of the Commons in a for- 

mer Parliamenr. 

There would be no end of giving inſtances of thoſe Commie- 
ments, which may be obſerved in almoſt every Parliamenr, 6 
that the Hulſe of Commons did but treadin the ſteps of their 
Predecefſors, and theſe forts of Orders where not new, though 
the Declaration take the Liberty to call them Arbitrary. The 
Commons had tetray'd their Truſt, if they had not Aﬀerted 
the Right of Petirioning, which had been juſt before ſhaken, 
by ſuch a ſtrange Illegal and Arbritary Proclamation. 

But now we come to the Tranicendent monſtrous Crimes, 
which can never be forgiven by the Miniſters, the giving them 
their due CharaCter, which every man of underſtanding had 
fix'd upon them long before ; the whole current of their Coun- 
cils being a full proof of the Truth of the Charge. But what 
colour is there ſor calling theſe Votes illegal? is it illegal for 
the Commons toImpeach Perſons, whom they have good rea- 
ſon to judge Enemies to the King and Kingdom ? Is it illegal to 
determine by.a Vote ( whichis the only way of finding the 
ſence of the Houſe ) who are wicked Counſellors & deſerveto 
be Impeached ? Could the Commons have called the parties 
accuſed to make their anſwer before themiclves ? Had they not 
a proper time for their defence when they came to their Trals, 
& might they not have cleared their innocence much betrer,(if 
they durſt have put that in iſſue,) by a Tryal,then a Diſſolution 
of the Parliamen ? Bur ſhould we grant that thee Votes were 
not made in order to an Impeachment, yet ſtill there is nothihg 
illegal, nothing extraordinary inthem. For the Commons in 
Parliament have ever uied 2 ways of delivering their Country 
from pernicious & powerful Favourites,the one is in a Parlia- 

mentarv courſe of Juſtice by Impeaching them, which is uſed 
when they Judg it needful to make them publick Examples,by 
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The other is by immediate Addreſs to the King to remove 
them as unfaithfnl or unprofitable Servants. Their Lives their 
Liberties or Eſtates are never endangered, bnt when they are 
proceeded againſt in the former of theſe ways. Then |:gal evi- 
dence of their Guilt is neceſſary, then there muſt be a proper 
time allowed for their defence.In the other way the Parliament 
Act as the Kings great Council,and when cither Houſe obſerve 
that Aﬀairs are ill adminiſtred, that the advice of Parliaments 
isrejected or flighred, the Courſe of Juſtice perverted, our 
Councels betray'd,Greivances multiplyed, & the Government 
weakly and diſorderly managed, ( of all which our Laws have 
made it impoſſible for the King to be guilty). They neceſſarily 
muſt, and always have charg'd thoſe who had the Adminittra- 
tion of Aﬀairs, and the Kings Ear, as the Authors of theſe 
miſcheifs, and have from time to time applyed themſelves to 
him by Addreſles for their Removal from his Preſence and 
Councils. There be many things plain and evident beyond rhe 
Teſtimony of any Witnefles, which yer can never be proved in 
a legal way. If the King will hearken ro none but two or three 
of his Minions, muſt we not conclude that every thing that 1s 
done comes from their Advice? And yet, if this way of repre- 
ſenting things to the King were not allowed, they might eaſily 
fruſtrate the enquiries of a Parliament. Ir is but ro whiſper 
their Counſels, and they are ſafe. The Parliament may be buſt- 
ed in ſuch great Affairs, as will not ſutfer them topurſue every 
Offender through a long Proceſs; and beſides-there may be 
many reaſons why a man ſhould be turn'd out ofa ſervice, 
which perhaps would nor extend to ſubject him to puniſhment, 
The People themſelves are highly concern'd in the great Offi- 
cers and Miniſters of State, who are Servants to the Kingdom 
as well as to the King. And the Repreſentatives of the People, 
the Commons,whoſe buline(sir is to preſent all Greivances, as 
they are moſt likely to obſerve ſooneſt the Folly and Treache- 
ry of thoſe publick Servants, ( the greatelt ot all Greivances)a 
this Repreſentation ought ro have no little w-ight with the 
Prince. This was underitood ft» well by H, 4. a Wiſe and brave 
Prince, that when the Commons complain'd againſt four of 
his Servants, and Councellors, defiring they might be remo- 
ved, he came into Parliament and there declared openly that 
though he knew nothing againſt rhem in particular, yer h- wias 
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aſſured that what the Lords and Commons deſir him, was 
for the good ofhimſelf and his Kingdom ; and pherefore he did 
comply with them, and baniſh'd thoſe four Perſons from his 
Prefence and Councils, declaring at the ſame rime, thar he 
would do ſo by any others who ſhould be near His Royal Per- 
ſor, if they were ſo unhappy to fall under che Hatred and In- 
dignation of his People. The Records and Hiſtories of the 
Reigns of Edward the firſt, Edw. Il. Edw. Il. and indeed of 
all other ſucceeding Kings are full of fuch Addrefles as theſe ; 
but no Hiſtory or Record can ſhew that ever they were called 
illegal or Un-Parliamentary till now. | 

Then the Miniſters durit not appeal to the People againſt 
their own Repreſentatives, bur ours at preſent have cithcr got 
ſome new Law in the point,or have attained toa greater de- 
gree of Confidence, then any that went before them, The beſt 
of our Princes have with thanks acknowledged the Care and 
Duty of their Parliaments, in telling them of their Corruption 
and Folly of their Favourites. E. I. E. 1. H. VI. H. V. and 
£. El. never faild todo it, and no Names are remembred with 
greater Honour in the Engliſh Annals. Whilſt the diſorderly, 
the Troubleſom and Unfgrtunate Reigns of H. VI. Ed Il. 
R: IL and H. the VL ought: ro ſerve as Land Marks to 
warn fucceeding Kings from preferring ſecret Councels ro 
the Wiſdom of their Parbaments. 

But none of the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, have 
been more cenſured at Court, and with leſs Juſtice, then their 
Vote about the Anticipationof teveral Branches of the Reve- 
nue.An objeftion which could proceed from nothing,but a to- 
ral ignorance of the Nature of Publick Treaſure inour own, && 
all other Nations,which was ever eiteem'd Sacred &Un-aliena- 
ble.All the Acts of reſumption in the times of H. IV. H. VI. & 
ether of our Kings were founded upon this Maxim, otherwiſe 
there could not be conceived any grofler injuſtice, then to de- 
clare Alicnations to be void, which Kings had lawful power to 
rwake.lt was upon this Maxim that the Parliament declar'd the 
G *ant tothe Pope of the yearly ſumme of 1000 marks, where- 
w. th King John had charg'd the Inheritance of the Crawn,to be 
Null. It was for th's cauſe that in the year 1670, His Majeſty 
procured an Act of Parliament, to enable him to fell the 
Fee-Farm Rents, and it is the beſt excuſe that can be made 

for 
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for thoſe Miniſters who in the year 1672, Adviſed the poft- 
poning of all payments to the Bankers out of the Exchequer, 
that they judged all ſecurities by way of Anticipation of the 
Revenue, illegal and void in themſelves. | 

Reſumptions have been frequent in ever , the 
King of Sweden within theſe few Moneths, has, by the Advice 
of the States,reſumed all the Lands which His Predeceſfors had 
in many years before, Granted from the Crown. No Country 
did ever beleive the Prince, how abſolute ſoever in other 
things, had power to fell or give away the Revenue of the 
Kingdom, and leave his Succeſſor a Beggar. All thoſe Acts of 
the Reman Emperors, whereby they waſted the Treaſure of 
the Empire, were reſcinded by their Succelfors ; and Tacitxs 
obſerves, that the firſt of them that look't upon the publick 
Treaſireas his own, Was Cleawdims the weakelt and moſt for- 
tiſh ofthem all. The preſent King of France did within theſe 
ewelve years, by the conſent of his ſeveral Parliaments,relume 
all the Demeſnes of the Crown,which had been Granted away 
by himlelf or his Predeceſſors. That haughty Monarch, as 
much power as he pretends to, not being aſham'd roown chat 
he wanted power to make ſuch Alienations,and that Kings had 
that happy inability, that they could do nothing contrary to Traitre 
the Laws of their Countrey. This notion ſeems founded in the 9e5dro- 
rea/on of mankind, ſince Barbariſm it ſelf cannot Etface it. The -wkey 
Ottowan Emperours diſpoſe Arbitrarily of the Lives and Eſtates or certe 
of their Subjects, but yer they eſteem it the moſt deteſtable bien heu- 
wickedneſs, ro employ the Tributes and Growing Revenues '*«{c -m- 
of the Provinces,( which they call the Sacred blood of the Peo $*0-ace 
ple; ) upen any other then publick occaſions. And our Kings y,;, Ju" 
H. IV. and H. 7, underſtood fo well the different power they fiire con- 
had in uſing their private Inheritances and thoſe of the Crown, #ve es 
that they rook care,by Authority of Parliament,to ſeparate the 7 , - | 
Dutchy of Lancaſter from the Crown, and to keep the deſcent Potts 
ofir diſtinct. But our preſent Courricrs are quite of another Je Reba 
Opinion, who ſpeak of the Revenue of the Crown as if Turcics, 
it werea private Patrimony, and delignd only for domeſtic 
uſes, and for the Pleaſures of the Prince 

The Revenues of the Crown of Exglind arc in their own na- 
ture appropria red ro Publick Servicezo therefore cannot with: 
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Revenue is ſufficient to anſwer the neceflary Occaſions of the 
Government, and then there is n&color for Anticipations, or 
elſe by ſome extraordinary accident the K. is reduced to want 
an extrao ry ſupply, and then he ought to reſort to his 
Parliame hus wiſely did our Anceſtors provide, that the 
K. and His People ſhould have frequent necd of one another, 
& by having frequent opportunities of mutually relieving one 
anothers wants, be ſure ever to preſerve a dut:ful atfection in 
the Subject,and a fatherly renderneſs in the Prince. When the 
King had occafion fot the Liberality of his People,he wo .1d be 
well inclin'd to hear and redreſs their Grievances, and when 
they wanted eaſe from Oppreſſions they would not fail with 
alacrity to ſupply the occaſions of the Crown. And therefore it 
has ever been eſteem'd a crime in Counſellors who perſwaded 
the King to Anticipate his Revenue, and a Crime .n thoſe who 
furniſhe Money upon ſuch Anticipations in an Extraordinary 
way, however extraordinary the Occaſion might be. For this 
caule it was that the Parliament in the 35th.of H.8.did not on- 
ly diſcharge all thoſe debts which the K. had contratted, bur 
enacted that thoſe Lenders who had been before paid again by 
the King,ſhould refund all rhoſe ſumms into the Exchequer,as 
Judging it a reaſonable puniſhment, to make them forteir the 
Money they lent, ſince they had gone about to introduce ſo 
dangerous a Precedent. 

The true way to put the King out of a poſſibility of ſupporting 
the Government, is to let him walt in one year that Money, 
which ought to bear the charge of the Government for ſeven, 
This is the d re&t method to deſtroy the Creair of the Crown both 
Abroad and at Home. If the King relylve never to pay the 
Money which he Borrows, what Faith will be given to Royal 
Promiſes, and the Honor of the Nation. will ſuffer in that of 
the Pri:1ce,F& if it muſt be put upon the People ro repay-it, this 
would be a way to impoſe a neceſſity of giving Taxes without 
end, whether they would or no, And thereforeſas Mercenary 
as they were)the Penſioners woul( never diſcharge the Reve- 
nue of the Anticipations to the Bankers. Now the Commons 
having the inconvenience of this before their Eyes in fo freſh 
an inſtance, & having their Ears fill'd with the daily cries of fo 
many Widows and Orphans ; were obliged in duty togivea 
PubſicCaution to thepeople,that theyſhould not run again = 
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the ſame error. Not onely becauſe they Judged all Securities 
of that kind abſolutely void,but becauſe they knew no future 
Parliamentcould without breach of Truſt repay that Money 
which was at firſt borrowed onely to prevent the Sitting of a 
Parliament, and which could never be paid without Counte- 
nancing a method ſo deſtruCtive to our Conſtitution. Nor have 
former Parliaments been leſs careful & nice,in giving the leaſt 
allowance to any unuſual ways of raken up Money, without 
Common Conſent,having (o very often declar'd that the King 
cannot ſupply his moſt preſſing Neceſſities, either by Loans 
or by the Benevolence of his Subjetts, which by the expreſs 
words of the Statute are damned and annulled for ever. But 
the Houſe of Commons were ſo Cautious of giving any juſt oc- 
caſion of Cavil, that they reſtrain'd their Votes much more 
then they needed to have done : For they extended them only 
to three Branches of the Revenue, all which were by ſeveral 
Atts of Parliament given to his preſent Majelty. And ſurely 
every one will agree, that when the King receives a Gift from 
his People, he takes it under tuchconditions,and ought to im- 
ploy it in ſuch a manner, and for ſuch purpoſes as they direct. 
We muſt therefore conſult the ſeveral Acts by which thoſe 
Branches were ſettled ; if we would Judge righely whether the 
Commons had not particular reaſons for what they did. The 
Statute 12 Car. 2. c. 4. ſays, That the Commons repoſing Truſt 
in his Majeſty, for Guarding the Seas againſt all Perſons intend- 
ing the difturbance of Trade, and the Inv1din: of the Realm to 
that intent do give bins the Tonnage and Pownda,e, &c, This is 
as dire(t an Appropriation as Words can make, and thereſore 
as it 18 manifeſt wrong to the Subject, ro.divert any part of this 
Branch to other uſes ; So for the King to Anticipare it, is plain- 
ly to diſable himſelf ro perform the Truſt repoſed in Him, And 
the late long Parhamenr, thought this matter ſo clear, that 
about two years before their Diſſolution, they paſſed a Vote 
with Relation to the Cuſtoms, in all moſt the ſame Words. 
The Parliament which gave the Exciſe were fo far from think- 
ing, that the King had power to charge ordiſpoſe of it as his 
own, that by a ſpecial claufe in the Act, whereby they giver, 
they were careful to /mpower him to diſpoſe of it, or any part of 
it by way of Farm,and to Enact that ſuch contratts ſhall be effetiu 
4 in Law, ſo as they be not for 4 lovger time thenthree years. The 
Act, 
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AR, whereby the Hearth-money was given, declares thar it 
was done to the end,that the public Reverwe migh: be proportioned 
to the public Charge, and 'tis impoſible that th ever. be, 
whilft it is lyable-co be pre-ingag'd and anticipated, And the 
Parliament were1o careful to preſerve this Tax always clear 
and uncharg'd,that they made it penal for any one ſo much ag 
to Accept of any Penſion or Grant for years, or any other Eſtate, oy 
any ſumme of Moncy ont of the Revenue ariſing vertue of that 
Att, from the King, His Heirs or Sacceſſors, Surely. if the Pen- 
ners of this Declaration had not been altogether ignorant of 
ourown Laws ,and of the Policy of all other Countries & Ages 
they would never have Printed thoſe Votes, in hopes thereby 
to have expoſed the Commons to the World. They would 
not have had the face to ſay, that thereby the King was Expo- 
ſed to Danger, depriv:d of a poſſib.lity of ſupporting the Govern- 
ment, aad reduc 'd to 4 more helpleſi condition then the meaneſt of 
Hi Subjefts, This we are ſure of, that if the inviolable ob- 
ſerving of theſe Statutes, will reduce His Majeſty to a more 
helpleſs Condition then the meaneſt of His SubjeRts,he will ſtill 
be left in a better condition then the Richeſt and Greateſt of hig 
Anceſtors, none of which were ever Maſters of ſuch a Reve- 
NUE. 
The H. of Commons are in the next place accuſed ofa very 
h Crime;the aſſuming to them'elves a power of ſuſpending 


hi 
as of Parliament,becauſe rhey declared that it was their Opi- 


nibh, That the proſecution of Proteſtant D:ſſemters upon the penal 
L ws, is at this time gricwons to the ett, 4 weaknang of the 
Proteſtant inter:ſt, an in:onr agement to Popery, and danjerou to 
the Peace of the Kingdom, The Miniſters remembred 
that not many years ago, the whole Nation was juſtly 
Alarm'd upon the aſſuming an Arbitrary power of ſuſpending 
penal Laws, & therefore they thought it would be very popu- 
lar, to accuſe the Commons of ſuch an Attempr.But how they 
could pofſible miſinterpret a Vote at that Rate, how they could 
ſay the Commons pretended to a power of repealing Laws, 
when they only declare their Opinion of the inconveniency of 
them,will never be underſtood till the Authors of this are plea- 
ſed to ſh:w theirCamſes and Reaſons for it in a ſecond Declaration, 
Every impartial man will own,that the Commons had reaſon. 


for this opinion of theirs. They had with Great n— = 
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ſerved that the preſent deſign of thePapiſts was nat againſt any 
one ſort of Proteſtants, but univerſal, and for exrirpating the 
Reform'd Religion. bao bn what advantages theſe Enemies 
made of our Divifions,& how cunningly they diverted us from 
perſecuring them, by fomenting our jealoufies of one anether. 
They ſaw the ſtrength and nearneſsof the King of France, and 
Judged of his inclinations by his uſage of his own Proteſtant 
Subjes. They conſidered the number,8& the Bloody Principles 
of the Jriſh,and what Canſpiracies were form'd there,and even 
Ripe for Execution;and that Scorland was already delivered in- 
to the hands of a Prince,the known head of the Papiſts in theſe 
Kingdomes,and the Occaſion of all their Plots and Infolencies, 
as more then one Parliament had declared. They could not 
but take notice inta what hands the moſt conſiderable Truſts 
both Civil and Military where put,and that notwithſtanding 
all Addrefles,8& all Proclamations for a ſtrict Execution of the 
penal Laws againſt Papiſts, yet their FaCtion ſo far prevailed, 
that they were eluded, and only the diſſenting Proteſtants 
ſmarted under the edge of them. In the midſt of fuch circum- 
ſtances was there not cauſe to think an Union ofall Proteſtants 
peceſſary, and could ghey have any juſt ground to believe that 
the Diflemters, whilſt rhey lay ufhder the preſſures of fevere 
Laws,ſhould with ſich Alacrity and Courage as was requi- 
fire, undertake the defence ofa Countrey where they were 
ſo || treated? A long and ſad Experience had ſhew'd,how vain 
the endeavours of former Parliaments had hcen to force us to 
be alt of one Opinion,and therefore the Houſe of Commons re- 
{ly'd to take a ſure way tomake usof one Aﬀect:on. They 
knew that ſome buſie men would be firiking, whilit there were 

weapons at Hand,and therefore to make us live at Peace,they * 
meant to take away all occaſions of provoking or being provo- 
ked. In ordcr to ageneral Repeal of theſe Laws, they firſt 
came toa Votre declaring the neceſſity of it,to which there was 
not one Negative in the Houſe : A Vote of this narure does for 
the moſt part precede the bringing in ofa Bill,for the Repeal 
ofany General Law. Andit had been a great pre{umprion in a 
particular Member to have asked leave,to have brought ina 
Bill for Repealing ſo many Laws together,tilt the Houſe had 
firſt declar'd that in their opinion they were Grie#ous & /ncon- 


veniens, No Engliſh man could be ſo ignorant of our Laws, _=_ 
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but a French-man could have confidence todeclaim againſt a 
rroceeding ſo regular and Parlimentary asthjs. Where was the 
diſregard tothe Laws Eſtabliſhed, for the Commons to attempt 
the abrogating of a Law that is Griewous to the Subject, and dax- 
gerows to the Peace of the Kingdom? Is it a ſuſpending Alts of 
Parliament, if they declare a Law to be Grievom and dangerom 
in their Opinion, before they ſer about the Repeal of it? Andis 
there any ground to doubt but that a Bill would have paſs'd 
that Houſe,purſuant to this Vore,had it not been prevented by 
a Diſſolution? Nor was there the leaſt direQion or ſignification 
tothe Fudies, which might give any occaſion for the Refletion 
which follows in the Declaration. The due and impartial Exe- 
cution of the Laws is the unqueſtionable Duty of the Judges, 
& we hope they will always remember that duty ſo well,as not 
to neceſſitate a H. of Commons todo theirs, by calling them 
to Account for making private InſtruCtions the rule of their 
Judgments, and acting as men who have more regard to their 
Places then their Oaths.”Tis too well known who it is that (ll. 
cites and managcs in favor of Judges, when a H. of Commons 
does demand Juſtice againſt them, for breaking their Oaths, 
And therefore the Publiſhers of this Declaration had aid 
ſomething well, if when they tell us the Judges ought rot to 
break their Oaths in Reverence to the Votes of cither H.they 
had been pleaſed to add, not in reſpedt of any Command from 
the K.or Favorites. Then we ſhould have no more Letters from 
Secretaries of State to Judges ſitting upon the Bench. Then we 
ſhould have no more Proclamations |.ke that of the 14th OR. 
1662.Forbidding the Execution of the Laws concerning High- 
ways. Nor that of the roth. of May, 1672. Diſpencing with 
&ivers clauſes in the Atts of Parliament for increaſe of Ship- 
ping;Nor any more Declarations like that of the x 5.of March, 
1672. Suſpending the penal Laws in matters Eccleſiaſtical, 
But the Judges are ſworn toexecute all Laws, yer their is 
no obligation upon any man to inform againſt another. And 
therefore though the Miniſters prevented the Repeal of thoſe 
Laws,'tisto be hop'd that this Vote will reſtrain every Engliſh- 
man from proſecutirig Proteſtants, when ſo wiſe and great a 
bady have declared the pernicious cffeCts of ſuch aproſecution, 
'Tis oft trye that in England no Law is abrogated by deſue- 
tude, but it isno leſs true that there are many Laws ſtill mw 
peale 
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d which are never Executed, nor can be without publick 
detriment. The Judges know of many ſuch dormant Laws, 
& yet they do not quicken the People to put them in Executi- 
on, nor think themfelves Guilty of Perjury that they do nor, 
ſuch are the Laws for wearing Caps, for keeping Lent, thoſe 
concerning Bowes and Arrows, about killing Calves, and 
Lambs, and many others. And thoſe who vex men by Infor- 
mation on ſuch antiquated Laws,have been ever lookt upon as 
Infamous, and Diſturbers of the publick quiet. Hence it is that 
there are no Names remembred with greater deteſtation than 
thoſe of Empſon and Dadley, the whole Kingdom abhor'd them 
as Monſters in the time of H. VII. and they were puniſh'd as 
Traitors in the Reign of his Son. 

The alteration of the circumſtances whereupon a Law was 
made, or if-it be againit the genius of the People, or have 
effetts contrary tothe intent of the makers; will ſoon cauſe any 
Law tobe diſuſed, and after a little diſuſe, the reviving of it 
will be thought Oppreſſion.Eſpecially if experience has ſhewn 
that by the non Execution, the quiet, the ſafety, and Trade of 
the Nation have been promoted ; of all which the Commons, 
who are ſent from every part of the Kingdom,are able to make 
the cleareſt Judgment, Therefore after they have declared 
their Opinions of the Inconvenience of reviving the Execution 
of theſe Laws, which have lain aſleep for divers years, tho the 
Judges _—_ if any forward Informers ſhould give 
themthe le, yet they would not aCt wiſely or honeſtly if 
they ſhould — Informers, or quicken Juries by ſtrict 
and ſevere charges. —— ifit be conſidered that the Lords 
alſo were preparing Bills in favor of Diſſenters, and that the 
King has wiſh'd often it was in his power to eaſe them. So that 
tho there be no ACt of Repeal formerly paſſed, we have the 
conſent and deſire of all who have any ſhare in making Acts. 
But let this Vote have what conſequence it will, yet ſure the 
Miniſters had forgor that the Black Rod was at the door of the 
Houſe, torequire them to attend His Majeſty at the very time 
when it was made, otherwiſe they would not have numbred it 
amongſt the cauſes, which occaſioned the King to part with that 
Parliamext. And thoſe that knew His Majeſty was putting on 
his Robes before that Vote paſſed, might imagine a Diffolutt- 
on thus forſeen, might _— it, but cannot be brouzhr to 
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believe, that the Vote which was not m being, could occaſion 
the Diſſolution. Theſe are the proceedings which the Miniſters 
judg wnwarrantable in the Parliament at Weſtminſter, and for 
which they prevailed with His Majeſty ro part with ir. "Bur 
ſince it is evident upon Examination,that the principles of our 
Conſtirution,the method of Parliaments,and the precedents of 
every Age, were their Guide and Warrant 1n all thoſe things; 
ſurely the K. muſt needs be alike offended with the Men abour 
him, for pertwading him to Difſolve that Parliament withour 
any Cauſe ; and for ſetting forth in his Name a Declaration of 
ſuch pretended cauſe as every man almoſt ſees through,& con- 
trived only to cover thoſe Reaſons which they durft nor Own, 

But with what face can they object to the Houſe of Commons 
their ſtrange /Ulegal Votes declaring divers Eminent Perſons to be 
Enemies tothe King and Kingdom, when at the ſame time they 
arrogate to cherh{cives an unheardof Authority ro Arraign one 
of the three Eſtates in the face of the World, for » wrping power 


over the Laws, Impriſoning their fellow Subjetts Artitrarily, ex- 


poſing the Kingdom to the greateſt dangers, and endeavoring to 
deprive 1he King of all poſſebility of ſnpporting the Government, 
and all this without any order of proceſs of Law ,withour hear- 
ing of their defence, and as without any reaſon, as Pre 

cedent. We have had Miniſters heretofore ſo bold, (yer ever 
with ill ſucceſs) as to accuſe a pretended Factions parry in the 
Houſe, but never did any go fo high asopenly to Repreſent the 
whole H. of Commons as a Faftion, much leſs, to canfe them 
to be denounced iv all the Churches of the Kingdom, that ſo 
the People might look npon ir as a kind of Exeommunicarion. 
Burt if they erred in the things rhey judped tightly in the choice 
of the Perſons who were to publiſh it. Blind Obedience was re- 
quiſire, where ſuch unjuſtifable things'were impoltd,and rhat 
could be no where {o/ entire, #s atmongfſt thoſe Clergy men 
whoſe.preferment depended upon it. Therefore it was order- 
ed that this Declaration ſhould he read by them, being pretty 
well aſſured that they would not unwillingly read in the Desk, 
a Paper fo ſuitable tothe DoCtrin web ſoameof them had ofren 
declared in the Pulpit.It did not become them to enquire whe- 
ther they had ſufficient Atthority for whar they did; ſince rhe 
Printer called it the Ks.Declarurion,&whether they might not 
one day be call'd ro account for publiſhing it;nor once to ask if 
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what His Majeſty ſingly ordered when he fate in Council, and 
came forth without the ſtamp of the great Seal, gave them a 
ſufficient warrant to read it publickly, 

Clergy-men ſeldom make Reflections of this kind, leaſt they 
ſhould be thought to diſpute the commands of their Superiors., 
It hath been obſerved,that they whoallow unto themſelves the 
liberty of doubting,advance their fortunes very ſlowly, whilſt 
ſuch who obey without ſcruple, go on with a ſucceſs equal to 
their ambirion. And this carries them on without fear or ſhame, 
and as little thought of a Parliament, as the Court Favorites 
who took care to Dillolve that at Oxford,before they durſt tel! 
us the faults of that at Weſtminſter. 

We have already anſ(wer'd the miſcarriages objeed tn the 
firſt, and may now take a view of thoſe impurcd to the other, 
which they ſay was Aſc mbled as ſoon as that was Diſſolved, and 
might have added D:ſſolved asſoon as Aſſembled. The Miniſters 
having employ'd the People forty days in chuſing Knights and 
Burgeſſes, tobe ſent home in eight, with a Declaration after 
them, as if they had been called together only to be atfronted. 
The Declaration doth not tell us of any gracious expreſſions 
uſed at the opening of that Parliament, perhaps becauſe the 
ſtore was exhaulted by the abundance which His Majeſty was 
pleaſed to beitow on them in his former Speeches. But we 
ought to believe that His Majeſties Heart was as full of them 
asever, and if he did not expreſs them, it is to be imputed unto 
the Miniſters,who diverted him from his own inclinations, and 
brought him to uſe a language until that day unknown unto 
Parliaments. The Gracious Speech then made,& the Gracious 
Declaration that followed,are ſo much of a piece,that we may 
jultly conclude the ſame Perſons to have beenAuthors of both. 
How ever His Majeſty failed not to give good advice unto 
them,who were called together to advice him. The Parliament 
had ſo much reſpect for their K.as not particularly to complain 
of the great invaſion, that was made upon their liderty of pro- 
poſing & debating Laws,by his telling them before hand what 
things they ſhould meddle with, and whar things, no rea.ons 
they could offer, ſhould perſwade him to conſent unto. 

Butevery man muſt be moved to hear it charged upon them 
as an unpardonable diſobedience,that they did nor obſequiolly 
ſubmit to that irregular Gammon not touching on the bu- 
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ſines of the ſucceſion. Shall two or three unknown Minions 
take upon them, like the Lords of the Articles of Scotland, to 
preſcribe unto an Engliii Parliament what things they ſhall 
treat off? Do they int=nd to have Patliaments inter inſtrumenta 
ſervitats,as the Romans ad Kings tm our Country ? This would 
quickly be, if whar was then atrempeed had ſucceeded, and 
ſhould be ſo purſued hereafter, that Parliaments ſhould be di- 
rected what they were to meddle with, and threatned if they 
do any other thing. For the loſs of Liberty of Freewvom of de- 
bate in Parliament,will ſoon and certainly be followed by a ge- 
neral loſs of Liberty. Without failing in the reſpeCt which all 
ood Subjects owe unto the King, it may be ſaid that His Ma- 
zeſty ought todiveſt himſelf of all private inclinations,and force 
his own Aﬀections to yeild unto the publick concernments: And 
therefore His Parliaments ought to inform him impartially, of 
that which rends to the good of thoſe they repreſent, without 
regard of perſonal paſſions, and might worthily be blam'd, if 
they did not beleive,that be would forgo them all for the ſafety 
of his people, Therefore if in it ſelf it was lawful topropoſe a 
Bill for excluding the Duke of Tork from the Crown, the doing 
it after ſuch an unwarrantable ſignification of his pleaſure 
would not make it otherwiſe. And the unuſual ſtifnes which 
the King hath ſhown upon this occaſion, begins to be ſuſpefted 
not to proceed from any fondnes to the Perſon of his Brother, 
much leſs from any thought of danger to theEngliſh Monarchy 
by ſuch a Law, bur from the influence of ſome few ill men up- 
on his Royal Mind, who being Creatures to the Duke,or Pen- 
lioners to France, are reſtleſs to prevent a good underſtanding 
betwen the King and his people ; juſtly fearing thar ifever he 
comes to have a true ſence of their affections ro him, he would 
deliver up to juſtice theſe wicked wretches, who have infected 
bim with the fatal notion,that the intereſts of his people are 
not only diſtinCt but oppoſite to his. 

H.s Majeſty does not ſeem to doubt of his power in conjun- 
ion with his Parliament, to exclude his Brother. He very 
well know's this power hath been often exerted in the time of 
his Predeceſſors. But the reaſon given for his refuſal tro comply 
with the intcreits and delires of his SubjeCts,is, becauſe it was 
a point which concerned him ſo near in Hononr, Juſtice and 


Conſ:iencz, 1s it not honourable for a Prince, to be True and 
Faith- 
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Faithful to his Word and Oath ? To keep and maintain the 
Religion and Laws eſtabliſhed ? Nay can it be thought diſho- 
nourable unto him, to love the ſafety & wel-fare of his People 
and the true Religion eſtabliſhed among them,above the Tem- 
ral Glory and Greatneſs of his perſonal Relations? ls it not 
Juſt, in conjunction with his Parliament,for his Peoples ſafety, 
to make uſe of a power warranted by our Engliſh Laws,8& the 
examples of former Ages ? Or isit juſt for the Father of his 
Countrey, to expoſe all his Children to ruine out of fondneſs 
unto a Brother ? May it not rather be thought unjuſt to aban- 
don the Religion, Laws and Liberties of his People which he is 
ſworn to maintain and defend, and expoſe them to the Ambit 
on and Rage of one that thinks himſelf bound in Conſcience to 
ſubvert them?If His Majeſty is pleaſed to remember what Re- 
ligion the Duke profeſſeth,can he think himſelf obliged in Com 
ſcience to ſuffer him to aſcend rheThrone,who will certainly en- 
deavyor to overthrow it, and ſet up the worſt of Superſtitions 
and Idolatry in the room of it? Or if it be true that all,obliga- 
tions of Honor, Juſtice and Conſcience, are comprehended in a 
grateful return of ſuch benefits as have been received, can His 
Majeſty believe that he doth duly repay unto his Proteſtanc 
Subjects, the kindneſs they ſhewed him, when they recalled 
him from a miſerable helpleſs baniſhment, and with ſo much 
dutiful affetion placed him in the Throne, enlarged his Reve- 
nue above what any of his Predeceſſors had enjoyed,and gave 
him vaſter ſums of Money in twenty years, than had been de- 
ſtowed upon all the Ks. ſince Wikam the firft ; ſhould he after 
all this deliver them up to be ruin'd by his Brother ? It cannot 
be faid that he had therein more regard unto the Government, 
than to the Perſon, ſeeing it is evident the Bill of excluſion had 
no ways prejudiced the legal Monarchy, wet his Majeſty doth 
now enjoy withall the Rights and Powers which his wile and 
brave Anceſtors did ever claim,becauſe many AQts of the like 

nature have paſſed heretofore upon leſs neceſſary occaſions. 
The preſervation of every Government depends upon an 
exact adherence unto its Principles,6& the effential principle of 
the Engliſh Monarchy,being that well proportioned diſtriburi- 
on of Powers, whereby the Law doth at once provide for the 
greatneſs of the King,and the ſafety of the People,the Govern: 
ment can ſubſiſt no longer, than whilſt the Monarch enjoying 
the 
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the Power Which the Law doth give him, is enabled to per- 
farm the part it allows unto him and the People are duly pro. 
rected in their Rights and Liberties. For this reaſon our An 
ceſtors have been always more careful to preſerve the Govern. 
ment inviolable, than to favour any Perſonal pretences, and 
have therein conformed themſelves to the practice of all other: 
Nations, whoſe examples deſerve to be followed. Nay, we. 
know of none fo (laviſhly addited unto any Perſon or Family, ' 
as for any reaſon whatſoever, ta admit of a Prince who openly 
profeſſed a Religion contrary to that which was eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them. Ir were eaſie toalledge multicude of examples 
of thoſe who have rejetted Princes for reaſons of far le(s weight 
then difference in Religion,as Robert of Normandy, Charles of 
Lerrain, Alphonſo a d:ſheradado of Spain ; but thole of a latter 
in whom there was no other exception than for their 
Religion, ſuiteth better with our occaſion. Among whom it is 
needleſs toname Henry of Boxrbon, who though accompliſhed 
in all the vertues required in a Prince, was by tife general A(- 
fembly of the Eſtate at Blow declared uncapable of ſucceſion to 
the Crown of France, for being a Proteſtant, And notwith- 
ſtanding his valour, induſtry, reputation and power increaſed 
by gaining four great Battails, yet he could never be admired 
King,till he had renounced the Religion, that was his obſtacle, 
And Sigiſmund Son of John of Sweden, King of that Country by 
Inheritance, and of Poland by EleCtion, was deprived of his He- 
reditary Crown, and his Children diſinherited only for being a 
Papiſt,& acting conformably to the Principles of that Religion, 
thoughin all other reſpeC he deſerved to be a King and was 
moſt acceptable unto the Nation, 

But if ever this Maxim deſerved to be conſidered ſurely it 
was in the caſe of the Duke of Tork. The violence of his na- 
tural temper is ſufficiently known: His vehemence in exalting 
the Prerogative ( in his Brothers time ) beyond its due bounds 
and the principles of hisReligion which carry him to all imagi- 
nable exceſles of cruelty, have convinced all mankind rhat he 
muſt be excluded, or the Name of King being left unto him, 
the power put into the hands of another. The Parliament there- 
fore conſidering this, and obſerving the precedents of former 

ages, did wiſely chooſe rather to exclude him, than to leave 
him the Name, and place the power in a Regent. For they 
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could not but look upon it as folly, to expect that one of his 
temper, bred up im ſuch principles in politicks, as made him in 
love with Arbitrary power, and bigotred in that Religion, 
whichallewiſe propagates it Rif by Blood,would patiently bear 
theſe ſhackles, which would be very diſguſtfulunto a Prince of 
the moſt meek diſpofition. And would he not thereby have been 
provok't ro the urmoſt fury anid revenge, - againſt thoſe who 
laid them upon him? This would certainly-have bread a con- 
teſt, and theſe limitations.'of powerpropoſed to keep up the 
Governmenrt,ma@ unavaidablyaave deſtroyed it,or the Nati- 
on;'( which necelficy would/have forced intoa Warin its own 
natural defence muſt have perithed either by it or with it. The 
faccelſs of ſuch controverſies are inthe hand of God, but they 
ae underrakenupon too unequal terms, when the People by 
victory can gain no more, than what without hazard may be 
done by Law, ard would be ruin'd if it ſhould tall out other- 
wiſe.The Duke with'Pa piſts might then make ſuch a peace, as 
the Romans arc ſaid ro have made once in our defolated Coun» 
trey, by the ſlaughrer of all the inhabitants ableto make War, 
& ub ſolitudimem: faciant pacem appelianit, This is the happy tate Ti. 
they preſent unto us, _ mn 'the Parliament for briag- 
ng ina Bill-of lixclufion. This: -is the way to have fuch a 
peace asrhe Spamuerds, for rhe propagation of the Gofpel made” 
in the Weſt- Inacs, at the inſtigation of the Jefuites, who go- 
vern'd thrir Councels. And ſeemg they, have the Duke no 
lcts under their power and directions; We 1may calily beleive * 
whey wonld pur him 'upon the ſame methods,» But as4t s not 
to CointdgitenycharanyNack n that hath vert@e,courage and___. 
trength equal/ ante rhe Engliſh, will {oramely expect their 
ruine,ſorthe paſſing a Bill ro exclude him may avoid,bur cannot 
(as rhe Declararighphraſerh it ) eſtabliſh a War. Bur if there 
mutt bea'War;! ter-ib. bender the Authority of Law, lexjr be 
v2ainſta-banſhed' exchideiipterender. There + no fear of the 
conſequence of ſuch'z War. No true Engluthinan can joyn with 
him, or countenance his Uſurpation afcer this Att z and for his 
Poprſh and forreign adherents, they will ineither be more pro- 
vok'd,nor more: powerful-by rhe- paſſing - of.it. Nor will his 
Ex&daſion' make it at all necefary to maintam 4 tapdin force, 
for preſerviny the Goutrument, and the pz cs of the! Kay ao. 
The whole People will be an Arty for that purpole, and _ 
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Hearr and Hand will be red to maintain that ſonecellary, 
ſy much deſired Law, A Law for which three Parliaments, 
have been ſo earneſt with His Majeſty, not only in purſuance 
of their own judgments, but by the direCtion of thoſe that ſent 
them. It was the univerſal Opinion of the Papiſts, that 

Queen of Scors, was excluded only by an AR of Parliament, 
and yet we ſce Queen El:zabeth Reigned Gloriouſly and Peace 
ably forty years, without any ſtanding force. Butour Mini- 
ſters do but difſemble with us, when they pretend to be {@ 


much afraid of a ſtanding Army. We know how eagerly they 


have defired, and how often they attempted to eſtabli 

We have ſeen two Armics raiied with no other deſign, as has 
been fince undenyably proved, and one of thoſe they were ſo 
loath co part with, that more than one A&t of Parliament was 
neceſſary to get it disbanded. And fince thar, they have increa- 
ſed the Guards to ſuch a degree, that they are become a for- 
midable ſtanding force. A thing ſo odious toa free People, 
that the raiſing of one ſingle Regiment in Spain, within theſe 
ſix years, under colonr of being a guard for the Kings Perſon, 
ſo inflamed the Nation,that a Rebellion had enſued,if they had 
not been disbanded ſpeedily. The Nobility and Gentry of that 
Kingdom, looking upon themſelves as their Kings natural 
Guard, ſcorned that ſo honorable a Name ſhould be given to 
Mercenartes. 

But as His Majeſty was perſwaded to reſolve againſt the ex- 
pedient propoſed, to ſecure our peace by excluding the Duke, 
{o it is evident that nothing was intended by thoſe other ways, 
which were darkly and dubiouſly intimated in His Majeſties 
$ unto the Parliament at Oxford,and repeatedin the De- 
claration ; and His Majeſty in his Wiſdom could not but know 
that they ſignified nothing. And thoſe who ſpake more plainly 
in propoſing a Regency as an expedient,did im publick and pri- 
vatedeclare, they believed the Duke would not conſept unto 
it, nor unto any unuſual reſtriftion of the Royal Power, So 
that they could have no other deſign therein, than a plauſible 
pretence to delude the Parliament and People.Some ſuch con- 
ſideration induced them to revive the diſtinction between the 
Kings perſonal and politick capacity, by ſeparating the power 
from the Perſon,which we have reaſon to believe they elteem- 


ed unfeaſable. However it is pore than probable that the je- 
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ſaites, Caſaiſis,, und Popiſh Lawyers would rej: it, as well #8 
2#ny thing elſe chat might-preſerve us from falling under bis pow- 
er. And the Pope who «could abſolve King obr, Henry the 
third and others, from the Oaths they had taken, to preſerve 
the Rights and Libercies of. their SubjeRs, might with the ſame 
falicity, diſſolve any that the Duke ſhould-rtake. And as our 
Hiſtories 1: ſtifie w hat bloody Wars were thereby brought up- 
on the N tion, we have reaſon to believe, that it th- like Gould 
pain happen, it would be n ore fatal unto us, when- Religion 
is concerned which was not then in queſtion. Would nor. bis 
Confefſor ſoon conyinee him, that all Laws made in favour of 
Hereſie are void? Ard would h< not be liable to the heavieſt 
Gurſes, if he ſuffered his power to be uſ.d againſt bis Rcligion? 
The little regard bc bath ro Laws whilſt a SubjeR, is enough to 
infiru us what reſpe& he wculd bear io them if he ſhould be # 
King. Shall wetheretore ſuffer the Royal Dignity io deſcend 
on him, who bath made. uſe of all the power, be has been en- 
wt d with hitherto, for our deftrution? Aud who ſh. ll exe- 
euce this great Truſt? The next Heir may be an Infant, or one 
willing to ſurrerd:r it into his bands. Eut ſhould it be otherwiſe, 
yet ſtill there .is ro hope of having any fruit of this expedient 
withoura W.r, and to be obliged to (wear Allegiance to a Pop th 
Prince, to own bis Title, to acknowledge him Supream Head of 
the Church, and defender of the Faith, ſecms a very firange way 
of Entiiling our ſelves to fight wich him, | 

- The two reaſons which the Declaration pretends to give 
ngainſt the exc)uſton, are certainly of more force againſt the ex; 
pediem. Aſftandsrg Force would haye been abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry, to haveplac'd and kept the Adminiſtration in Proteſtant 
hands; and the Monarchyat ſelf bad been deſtroy'd by a Law, 
which was to h.ve taken all fort of Power from the King, and 
made him not ſo much as # Dyke of Venice. How ablurdly and 
incoherently do theſe men diſcourſe > Sometimes the Govern- 
ment is "ſo Divine « thing, that no human Law can leſſcn or take 
away his Right, who only pretends in Succeſlton, and is at pre- 
ſent but « Subj: Rt. Pur at qther times they tells us of ARs of 
Parliament to baniſh bim out of his own Dominions, to- d« prive 
him ot all power, of his whole Kingſhip aftcr he ſhall be in poſ- 
{:flion of the Throne. - The chext of this expedient appear'd ſo 


groſs in the Houſe of Commons, that one of the Dukes pro- 
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feſſed Viſſals, who had a hinite more Honour than the reft, wis' 
aſham'd of ir, and openly renounced the projet which they had: 
been forming ſo long, and thought they bad fo Artificially dſpui>: 
ſed, But though it was ſo well expoſed in the Houle, yet the 
Miniſters i the men without doors might be till deceived, 
and 1herefore they do not bluſh to value themſcives again upon it. 
im their Declaracion. 

Ambor the infiauation which follow's, that there was reaſon, 
w belcive that the Parliament would have paſſed furtber to attemye 
#ther great and important Changes at preſent, It it be mean any 
ehange of the Confticution of the Government, *cis a- malicious 
ſuggeſtion of thoſe men, who are ever inſtilling into His Ma- 
jrſties mind il] thoughts of his Parliament, fince no Vote nor 
Propofition in euher Houſe could give any ground for ſuch ſuſpi. 
cien, and therefore in this matter the Fcople may juſtly accuſe 
the Court, ( who fo often cry out againſt them tor ut } of bei 
moved by cauſeleſs Fears and Jealoufies, An& for His Maj fby 
ro be perſwaded to Arraign the whole Bcdy of his Poeple, upon 
the ill grounded (urmiſes, or malicious and falſe fuggeſtions of evil 
and eorrupt men about him, doth neither well become the Jy- 
Alice of a Prince, nor is agreeable 40 the meaſures of Wiſdom, 
whichhe ſhould Govern biemſelf, as well as Rutc his Poeple by« 
And if an srrendmice to the flanderous accuſations of Perſons, 
who hate Parliaments, becaufe their Crimes are ſuch that they 
have reaſon to fear them, govern and ſway his Royal mind, 
there can never want grounds for the Diſſolution of any Parlia- 
ments, Put if they mean by attempring great r= ig a 
Chenges,. that they would have befought His Msjcfty, that the 
Duke might no longer have the Government in his bands, that 
his dependents ſhould no longer preſide in his Councils, no Jon» 
ger poſſeſs all the great Trufts and Offices in the Kingdom, 
that our Ports, our Garriſons, and our Fleets ſhould be no 
longer governed by fuch as are at his Devotion, that CharaQters 
of Honour and Favour ſhould-be no longer plac'd on Men, that 
the Wiſdom ofthe Nation bath judged to be Favourers of Po 
pery, or Penſioners of France. Theſewere indeed gre t and. 
»mportaine Changes, but ſuch as ic becomes Engliſh men to be 
lieve were deſipned by that Parliament, Such as will be de- 
figned and preſt for by cvery Parliament, and ſucty as the People 
will eyer pray may.at laſt find ſucceſs with the King, Wits 
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thele Changes, the Bill of Exclufion would only provoke, not 
difarm our Enemies,nay the very Money which we muſt bave paid 
for ir, would have been made uſe of ts ſccure and haſten the Dukes 
return upon us, 

* We wre now come to the=cenfidernion of that only Fault 
which was peculizr ro the Partiament at Oxford, and that was 
their behaviour in relation 10 the bufmeſs of Fitzs Harris: The 
Declzrarion ſays, he was mopeached of High-T: reaſon by rhe Com 
ons, and they had caufe to think his Trexſons to be of ſuch an 
exraordin:ry Nature, that they well deferved an Examination- 
in Partamem, For Fitz- Harris x known Iriſh Pgpiſt appear'd 
by rhe Informmions'given in the Houſe, to be made uſe of by 
ſame very great perions to ſet up 2 counterfer Proteftant Con- 
ſpiracy, and thereby not only ro drown the noiſe of the Popiſh 
Ptor, bat to take off the Heads of che moſt eminent of thoſe, 
who ill refuſed to bow their- knees to Beal. There had been 
divers foch honeft conmrivances before, which had unluckily 
fad, bur'the principal rontrivers avoided the difcovery, 25 the 
others did che punifhment ; in what manner, and by what helps, 
the whole N.tion is now pretty fenſible, Being warned by this ex- 
periencethey * more cautions then ever, and therefore that 
the Treaſon which they were 10 ſer on Foot, might look -#s un« 
fike = Popifh Deſign as was poſſible, they fram'd a Librl full of 
the moſt bitter inveRtives xgainſt Popery and the Duke of Tork, 
It carried as much ſeeming zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, as 
Calteman's Declaration, and as much ccire and concern for our 
Liws, as the Penners of this Declaration would feern to have, 
Put it was alſo filled with the moſt ſubtite infinuations , end the 
ſtarpeſt expreſſions againſt His Majefty that could -be invented, 
and wich dire& and paſffonate incitements to Rebellion, This 
Paper was to be conveyed by unknown Meſſengers, to their 
hands who were to be beirsy'd, and then they were to be ſeiz- 
ed'upon, and thoſe Libels fornd #bontthem, wereto.be n con- 
firmarion of the Truth of a Rebellion, which they had provid» 
ed Witneſſes ro ſwear was deſigned by the Proteſtants, adhd 
before prepared men to believe by private whiſpers, And the 
credit of this Plot ſhould no dou have'been ſoon confirmes, by 
ſpeedy Juſtice done vport che prerende@ Criminals. But as well 
laid as this conttivatce ſeems'to be, yer it poke it 'felf ro be of 
Popifh extr1Rion, and of vires ve often vfed} 
bi . 
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todivert a ſtorm which was falling upon themſelves. Accordingly 
heretofore they had prepared both Papers and Witneſſes, to have 
made the Puritans guily of the Gunpowder Treaſon, bad ir ſuc- 
ceeded as they hop-d for. 

The hainous nature of the Crime, andthe greatneſs of the 
Perſons ſuppoſed to be concera'd, deſerved an extraordinary. 
examination, which a Jury, who were only to enquire wheiher 
Fuz- Harris was guilty of framing that Libel, could never 
make ; and the Commons believed none but the Parliament was 
big enough to go through with. They cook. notice that the 
zeal or courage, of inferiour - Courts: was abured, and that the 
Judges at the Trial of //akgmwar and Gaſcoign ( however it came 
to paſs) bebaycd tiiemſelves very unlike the ſame men they 
were, when others of the Plotters had been Trycd. They had not 
forgot another Plor of this nawre diſcovered by Dangerfield, 
which though plainly proved to the Council,: yet was quite 
Rifled by the great deligence of the Kings Bench, which ren- 
dred him as an incompetent Witneſs, Nor did they only fear 
the perveriion of Juſtice, bur the miſapplication of Mercy too. 
For they had ſeen that the Mouths of Gedbury and others, as 
ſoon as they began to confeſs, were ſuddainly Ropt ,by a gracious 
Pardon. And they were. more jealous than ordinary. in- this 
caſe, becauſe when Fitz- Harris was inclined to Repentance 
and had begun a Confeſſion, to the ſurprize of the whole King- 
dom, without any viſible cauſe, he was raken out of the lawful 
Cuſtedy of the Sheriff;, and ſhu up a cloſe Priſoner in the 
Tower, The Communs therefore had no other way to be ſe- 
cure that the Proſccution ſhould be effeRual, the judgment ins 
different, and the Criminal out of all hopes of a Pardon ( unleſs 
by 'an ingenuous Confeſfion he could engrge* both Houſes in 
2 powerful Mediation to His MajcRy in his bebalf ) but by im- 
peaching of him, They were ſure no 'Pardon could top their 
—— King-might releaſe his own Proſecution by his 

No 

Hicherto the Proceedings of the Commons in this buſineſs 
could not be lyable to exception, for that they might lawfully 
Impeach any Commoner before the Lords, was yer never doubt- 
ed, The Lords .themſelves had agreed that. point, when the 
day before they had ſent down che Plea of Sir Wiliaw Scroggs 
co an Impeachment of Treaſon, then depending. before hee. 
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Andthey- ace men of firange confidence, who at this time of 
day take up#n them to deny a JuriſdiRion of the Lords, which 
hath been praQtiſcd in all times without controul, and ſuch a 
fundamental of the Government, that there could be no ſecuri- 
ty without it, Were it otherwiſe, it would be in the power of 
the King, by making Commoners Minifters of State, ro ſub- 
vert the Government by their contrivances when he pleaſed, 
Their greatneſs would keep them out of the reach of ordinary 
Courts of Juſtice, and their Treaſons might not perhaps .be 
within the Statutes, but ſuch as fall under the cogniſance of no 
other Court than the Parliament , and if the People might not 
of Right demand Juftice there, they might without ſear of pu- 
niſhment, aR the moſt deftruRive villanies againſt the King- 
dom. 

As 2 remedy againſt this evil, the Afirrour of Juftice tells us, £4% 7+ 
that Parliaments were ordained to hear and determine all Com- *** Be 
plaints of wrongful As, done by the King, Dueen, or their Chil- ute 
dren, and ſuch others againſt whom common Right cannot be had 
elſewhere. Which as to the King, is no otherwiſe to be un- 
derftood, than that if he erre by illegal perſonal . Commands. 
or Orders, be is to be admoniſhed by Parliam:nt, and Addreſſed 
unto for remedy, bur all others being but SubjeRs, are to be pu- 
| niſhed by Parliaments, according to the Laws of Parlia- 
ments. 

If the ends were well conſidered for which Parliaments were 
ordained, as they are declared in the Statcte ; Jrem for main- 
zenance of the ſaid Articles and Statutes, ( viz. Magna Charts, 

&c,) a Parliament ſhall be holden every year, by them as well | 
as by the forgoing ancient Authority, none could be des 35 E4. 3 
ceived by the Parliament Ro/. of 4 Ed. 3. Where it is mens _ Part 
tioned as accorded between the King and his Grands ( that . is «£4 Ws 
his Lords ) that Judgement of death, . given by the Peers. Xu. 6. 
againſt Sir Simon de Beyesford, Matrever, and others, upon the 
- Murderof King Ed. 2. and bis Uncle, ſhould not be drawn 
into example, whereby the Peers might be charged to judge 
others chan their Peers, contrary to the Law of the Land, if ſuch 
4 Caſe ſhould happen. For whereas from this Record, ſome 
would perſwade us that the Lords are diſcharged from judging 
Commoners, and that our ancient Government is alter'd in this 
caſe by that Record, which they ſay is an AR of Parliament. 

© The 
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The file and form of it is ſo different from that ous isuoſedin 

Ats of Parliament, thut many are inclined co beleive It ro be ns * 
other thing, than an agreement berween'the'King til the Lords. 
Bur toremovealfurure ſcruples in thecafe, lecithe atmicted 196 
te an AR of Parliarzznt, and if there be nothing accorded 'inic, 

to #rqun the Lords from trying Commoners 1Impeached before 
them by the Commons in Partiament, then we hope that ſhame 
will ftop rheir mourhs, who have made, ſuch a noiſe againſt che 
Commons withthisRerord, * Firſt, it is evident from the Rott 
it felf with other Records, thacr'che Lords did judge thoſe Com-* 
moners contrary tothe Law of rhe L:nd, thar is, 'at the ins 
Rance of the King, and the Proſecution of their Enemies, with. 
om the due conrſe of the Law ; or calling them 16 make rheir 
defence, and ( for ought_zppears,) wubout legs] . Teſtimony, 
Secondly, It is evident, chat they were driven upon thi; ſWrgal 
proceeding,” by the Power and Authority of the King, and Tome” 
Proferuror*, who earneftty prefſed the Lords thereonto, ups' 
on prerence of ſpeedily avenging the blood of rhe former King 
and bis Uncle, So that the judgement was given at the Kings 
ſem, m x way tor warranred by the Liv 1d Cuftom of Partiz-' 
ment, of atly other Law of the Kingdom, Sutcly when the 
Lords blood was offered re cool, they had reaſon to defire 
fomerhing might be teft upon Record), to preferve them for the 
future from being put upon ſuck ſhameful work, thcugh ſuch x 
caſe 25 the Murder ofa King ſhould again happen, as it ſeems 
they did'ner fear to be preffed' in any other, ſo to violate the 
Laws. © But Therdly, Thete is not a word in the Record, that 
mpdrisa reftrition of that Tawefyl JuriſdiRion, which our  Con- 
ſricution plzceth in the Lords co try Commoners, whea their 
caſes ſhould come beforethem lawfolly, at the ſuit of the Com- 
mons by Impeachment. There is no mark .of an intention to 
change ary pirt of the mmcient Government, bur to provide 
2p1inft thevrolarion'df it, avid chat the Liw might and a5 be- 
fore norwithſtanding the unlawful Judgment they had lately 
given. So that rhe queſtion is fil] the ſame, whether by the 

Law of the Land, that is the Law and Cuftom of Parliament, or 

any other Law, the Lords ought to. try (.6mmoners Imptached 
by the Commons in Partiatnent, as if that Record had fever 

been. - And we cannot think that any man of Tence, will from 
thu Record mrke an argument inthis paint, fince it could m 

. ter 
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hater than to. infer, that becauſe the Lords are no .more-to be! 
preſſed by ibethe King, or at his ſuit, to give Judgemens againſt- 
Commoners contrary io the Law ofche Land, when they are noc 
Impeached io. Parliament, therefore they muſt give ao Judg- 
ment againſt ibem, at the (uit of the: Commons in Parliament, 
when they are by «hm Iapeached, according tg the Laws: and 
Cuſtoms of Parliament, But if ſuch as delight in theſe cavils had 
ſearched into all the Records relating unto that of the 4 Edw. 3. &o. Part. 
They might have found in the 19 of the ſame King, a Writ '7 £4 
ifued out to ſuſpend the Execution ef the Judgment againRt Afg- 3 *© 
trevers, becauſe .it had been illegally paſſed. And the chief 
reaſon therein given, is, that he had not been Impeached, and (uf- 
feredro make his defence. But ic was never ſuggeſted nor imas 
gined, that the Lords who judg-d him, had no Juriſdiction 
oves him b:caule he was #8 Commoner, or ought nat to have 
exerciſed is, if he had bzen Impeacied, Nor was it pretended 
that by Adagne Cherta he ought ta have been tryed: only by his 
mtg — Land therein mentioned, and s 4 | {ina 
and Cuſtoms of Parliaments, being berter known and more re- 
verenced in choſe dayes, thaa to give wiy to ſuch a miſtake. 
They might alſo have found by anther Record of the 26. of ,,, p,.; 
the _ that by undoub:ed AR of Parliament CAatre- 25 raw. 
vers was pardon'd, and the Judgment 15 therein agreed by the 3. M. 25+ 
Lords and Commons to bave been illega), ad unjuſtly paſſed 
by the violent Proſecution of h's Eneraies, but it is not alledged. 
that it was coraw non judice, a5 if the Lords might not have judg- 
ed him, if the proceedings before them had beep legal, But. 
asthe ſenceand proceedings of all Parliamenis, have eyer been 
beſt-known by their practice, The objetors might have found 
by all the Records fince the 4 Edw, 3+ that Commoners, as 
well as Lords; might be, and have been Impeached befoge 
Lords, and judged by them to Capitat or other puniſhments, 
as appears undenyably to every man tht hath reid our Hiſto-. 
ties or. Records, And verily the concurrent ſence and priRice 
of Parliaments for ſo mmy Ages, will be admitted to be a better 
igterpretation of their own Acts, than the ſenſe that theſe men: 
have latcly put upon them to encreaſe our Diſorders, But to 
filence the moſt malicious in thus point, let the famous AR of. 
the 25 gf Edw. 3. be conſidered, which hath ever fince limi- 
td all inferior Courts in their JuciſgiRtion, unto the Tryal of 

F ſuck: 
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ſdch Treafons only as ire therein particularly ſpecified, and refers! 
ved all other Treafons tothe tryal and judgment of Parliament, 
So that if any ſuch be committed by Commoners, they muſt be ſo/ 
Fryed, or not at al, And ifthe 1: ſhould be allowed, it will 
foYow that the ſame fat which in a Peer is Treaſon, and puniſhs 
able with death, in a Commoner is no Crime, and SubjeR to no 
puniſhment. 

Nor doth Magna Charta confine all Trials to common - Juries, 
for it ordains that they ſhall be Tryed by rhe Zudgement of 
Peers, or by the Law of the Land, And willany man ſay the 
Law of Parliament is not the Law of the Lxnd? Nor are theſe 
words in Magna (barta ſuperfluous or infignificant, for then 
there would beno Tryal before the Conſtable or Marſhal, where 
isno Jury atall. Thcre could be no Tryal of a Pcer of the 
Realm upon an Appeal of Murd:r, who according to the Law, 
ought in ſuch cafes to be tried by a common Jury and not by 
his Peers. And ſince the Records of Parliaments are full of 
Impeachment of Commons, and no inſtance can be given of the 
rejeRion of any ſuch Impeachment, it is the Commons who have 
reaſon to cite Magna Charta upon ths occaſion, which prevides 
expreſly againſt the denyal of Juſtice, And indeed it looks like 
adenyal of Juſtice, when a Court that hath undoubted Cogni- 
ſance of a Cauſe re yy brought b: fore 1hem, ſhall refuſe to 
hearir, Bur moſt eſpecially, when (as in this caſe) the Proſecutors 
could not be ſo in any other Court, ſo as a final top was put to 
their ſuit, though the Lords could not judicially know, whether 
any body elſe would proſecute eiſe.where. 

This proceeding of the Lords looks the more odly, becauſe 
they rejeted the Cauſe, before they knew 2s Judges what it 
ws, and referred it to the ordinary Conrſe of Law, without ſay- 
ing to hear, whether ir were 2 matter whereof an inferior Court 
could tace Copgniſance. - There are Treaſons which cxn only be 
2djudged in Parliament, and if we may colle& the ſenſe of tbe 
Houſe of Commons from their debates, they thought there was 
a mixture of thoſe kind of Treaſons in Firz,-Harris's caſe, And 
therefore there was little reaſon for that ſevere ſuggeſtion, that 
the Impeachment was only deſigned to delay 4 Trial, fince a com- 
pleat examinution of his Crime could b: had no where bu in 
Parliament, But it ſeems ſomewht ſtrange, chat the delaying 
of aTryal,and that againſt a profeſſed Papiſt charged with mo 
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ſon, ſhould be a matter ſo extreamly ſenſibl:: For might it not 
be well retorted by the People, that it had been long a matter 
extreamly ſenſible to them, that ſo many Prorogations, ſo many 
Difſolutions, ſo many other Arts had been uſed to delay rhe 
Trials, which His majeſty had often deſired, and the Parlia- 
ment prepared for againſt five profeſſed Pop:ſh Lords charged with 
Treaſons of an extraordinary nature. But above all, that ir was 
a matter extreamly ſenſible to the whole Kingdom, to ſee ſich 
Un-Parliamentary & mean Solicitations, uſed to promote this 
pretended Rejection of the Commons Accuſarion, as are not 
fir to ve remembred.' Tis there that the delay of the Tryal is to b: 
laid ; for had the impeachment been proceeded upon,ard the 
Parliament ſuffered to Sit, F rz-Harris had been long fince cx- 
ecuted, or deſerved Mercy by a full Difcovery of the fecrce 
Authors of theſe malicious deſigns againſt the King S& People, 
For though the Declaration ſays a Tryal was d'retted, yer we 
are ſure noth:ng was done 11 order to it, till above a month 
after the Dilſolution. And it hath fince raiſed ſuch queſtions, as 
we may venture to ſay,were never talk't of before in Weſtin: 

e& Hall.Queſtions which touch the judicarme of the Locds,& 
the Priviledges of the Commons in ſuch a degree,that they will 
never be determined by the deciſion of any inferior Court, but 
will affuredly at one time or other have a farther Exxmination. 

We have ſeen now that the Commons did it not without fome 
ground, when they Vored the Refuſal of th: Lords to proceed 

an Impeachment, to be a denial f Fuſtice, anda violation of 
the Conſtitution of Parliaments ; and the ſecond Vote was but an 
application of this Opinion to thepreſent caſe. The third Vote 
made upon that occaſion, was no more than what the King 
himſelf had allowed, and all the Judges of England had agreed 
to be Law, in the caſe of the five impeached Lords, who were 
only generally imptached, & the Parliament Diftolved,hefore 
any Articles were ſent up againſt them. Yer they had been firit 
indicted in an Inferior Courr, and preparations made for their 
tryval,but the Judges thought at that time,that a proſecution of 
all the Commons was enough to ſtop all proſecutions of an In- 
ferior Nature. The Commons had not Impeached Fitz Harrs, 
but that they judged his caſe required fo publick an Examina- 
on,and for any other Court to go abour to try8& condemn him, 
tho it ſhould be granted to be for another Crime, is as far 2+ in 
them lies to ſtifle that 'xaminarion. F bt 
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By this time every man will begin to queſtion, whether che 
Lords did themſclyts, or th: commons Right, in the refuſing to 
countenance ſuch a proceeding. But one of the penmen of this 
Declaration has done himfelf and the Nation Right, and has 
diſcovered himſelf by uſing his ordinary phraſe upon this occa- 
fion. The Perfon is well known without naming him, who 
always tells men they have done them'tlves no Right,when he 
1s reſolved to do them none. As for the Commons, nothing 
was® car/4:4 on to extremity b;th-m, n thing dns but whar was 
Parliamentary ? They could not detire a conference, till they 
had firſt ſtared their own caſe, and afſerred by Vores the mat- 
rer which they were to maintain at a conference. And fo far 
were thoſe Votes from putting the Two He uſes beyond a poſſibi 
lity of Reconciliation, that they were made in order to it, and 
there was no other way to attain it. Anc ſo far was the Houſe 
of Commons from thinking themſelves to be out of a capacity 
of rranſaCting with the Lords any farther, that they were pre- 
paring to ſend aMeſſage for a conference to accommodate this. 
difference, at the very inſtant that the Black Rod called them 
to their Diſſolution, If every difference in Opinion or Vote, 
ſhould be ſaid to put the twoHouſes out of capacity of trayſattin/ 
buſineſs together, every Parliament almoit mult be dilſulv.d as 
ſoon as called. However our Miniſters might know well cnough, 
that there was no poſſivil ty of Recon ling the Two Houſes, becauſe 
they had before reſolved ro put them out of a capa.[ity if tranſ..- 
ng together by a ſud{ain Diſſolution. Put that very thing Juſti- 
fies the Comme ns to the world, who canner but perceive that 
thcre was folemn and good ground for them to delire an inqur 
ry into Firg Harris's Treaſon, fince they who influence our at- 
fairs were (© ſtartled atit, that in order 10 prevent it, they firſt 
promoted this difference ! etween the two Houſes, and then 
broke the Parliament leſt it ſhould be compoſed. 

There is another thing which muſt not be paſt over without 
cbſervation, that the Miniſters in this Paper take upon them ro 
cecide this great diſpute between the two Houſes, and to give 
1wdgment on the ſide of the Lords. We may well demand what 
Perſon is by our Law Conſtituted a Judge of their Priviledges, 
o! hath authority to cenſure the Votes of one Houſe, made 
with reference to matters wherein they were conteſting with 
the other Houle, as the greateſt violation o the Conſtitution of Par- 
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liaments. They ought certainly to have excepted the power 
which is here aſſumed of giving ſuch a judgment, and publiſh- 
ing ſuch a Charge, as being not only the higheſt violation of 
the Conſtitution, but directly tending to the deſtruttion of it. 

This was the Caſe, and 4 few days contingance being like to 

oduce a good underſtanding between the Two Houſes, to the 
advancing all thoſe great and publick ends, for which the Nati- 
on hop'd they were called, the Miniſters found ir neceflary to 
put an end tothat Parliament likewiſe, 

We have followed the Writers of the Declaration through - 
the ſeveral parts of it, wherein the Houſe of Commons are 
Reproached with any particular Miſcarriages, and now they 
come to ſpeak more at large, and to givecaution againſt two 
ſorts of ill Men. One fort they ſay, are men fond of their old 
beloved Common wealt» Principles ; and others are angry at being 
diſappointed in deſigns they had for accompl ſhing their own Ambi- 
tion and Greatneſs. Surely if they know any ſuch Perſons, the 
only way to have prevented the miſchiefs which they pretend 
to fear from them, had been to have diſcovered them, and 
ſuffered the Parliament to Sit to provide againſt the evils chey 
would bring upon the Nation, by proſecuting of them. Burif 
they mean by theſe lovers of Common-wealth Principles, men 
paſſionately devoted to the Publick good, and tothe common 
ſervice of their Country, who believe that Kings were inſtitu- 
ted for the good of the People, and Government ordained for 
the ſake of thoſe that are to be governed, and therefore com- 
plain or grieve when it is uſed to contrary ends, every Wie & 
Honeſt man will be proud to be ranked in that number. And 
if Common-weal:h ſignifies the Common Good,in which ſence it 
hath in all Ages becn uſed by all good Authors, and which 
Bodin puts upon it, when he ſpeaks of the Government of 
France which he calls a Kepwblick,nv good man will be aſham'd 
of it, Our own Authors, The Mirror of Zuſtice, Bratton, 
Fleta, Forteſcue, and others in former times. And of latter 
years, Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, in his Diſcourſes of rhe Common-wealth of 
England, Sir Francis Bacon, Cook and others, take it in the 
fame ſence. And not only divers of our Statutes nie the Word, 
bur even King 74mes in his firſt Speech unto the Parliament, 


acknowledgerth hmſelf ro be the $:rvant of the Commonyealth, 
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and King Charles the I. both before andin the time of the War, 
never expreſleth himfelf otherwiſe. To be fond therefore of 
ſuch Commonwealth Frinciplcs, becomes every Engliſhman; and 
the whole Kingdom did a and were afterwards glad tO 
find, they had ſent ſuch men to Parliament. Bur if rhe Decla- 
ration-would intimare.thar there had been any detign of ſetting 
upa Democratical Gover: ment, in oppoſit on to our legal Ado- 
parchy, itisa calumny jult of a peice with the other things 
which the penners of this Declarat.on have vented, in order to 
the laying upon others the blame of a dettpn to overthrow the 
Government, which only belongs unto themlelves. 

It is ſtrange how this Word,ſhould fo change its ſignification, 
with us in the ſpace of twenty years. All Monarchies in the 
World, that are not purely Barbarous and Tyrannical, have 
ever been called Commonwealths. Rome it (elf altered not that 
name, when it ſell under the Sword of the Ceſars. The proud- 
eſt and cruelleſt of Emperor difdained it not. And in our days, 
it doth not only belong to YVenice, Genowa, Sw.tL:rland, and 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands,but to German 1, Spain, 
France, Sweden, Poland and all the Kingdoms of Exrope. May 

It not therefore be apprehendedthat our preſent Miniſters,who 
have fo much decryed this Word ſo well known to our Laws, 
often uſed by cur beit Writers, and by all our Kings untill this 
day, are Enemies to the thing ? And that they who make ita 
brand of Infamy to be of Commonwealth Pr.nciples, hat is, de- 
vored to tlie good of the People, do intend no other than the 
hurt and miichiefof thar People ?Can they tn plainer terms de- 
clare tlicir foydneſs of their beloved Arbitrary Power, and their 
delign to ſet it up, by fubvertingour Ancicnt Legal Monarchy 
inſtituted for the benefit of che Commonwealth, than by thus 
caſting reproach upon thoſe who endeavour to uphold it, 

Let the Nation then to whom the Appeal is made, judge 
who are the men that endeavour to Poiſon the People, and who 
they are who are guilty of deligning innovations. Brafon 
tcils us that poreſtas Regis is poteſtas Legis : It is from the 
Law that he hath his Power, it1s by the Law that he is King, 
and for the good of the people by whoſe conſent it is made. 
The Liberty and welfare of a great Nation, was of too much 
Importance io be ſuffered todepend upon the will of one Man. 

The beſt and witeſt might be tranſported by an exceſs of Po- 
wer truſted with them,and the experience of all times ſhoweth, 
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that Princes as men are {ubject to Errors, and might be miſled. There- 
fore ( as far as mans Wit could foreſee ) our Conſtitution hath provid- 
ed by Annual Parliaments, 36. Eadw. 3. & 10, that the Common- 
wealch might receiveno hurt ; and it is the Parfiament, that muſt from 
time to time correct the miſchiefs which dayly creep in upon us. Eer 
us then no tonger wonder,when we ſee ſuch frequent Prorogations and 
Difſolutions of Parliaments ; nor ſtand amazed at this laſt unparalell' 
effort of the Miniſters by this Declaration to render two Parliaments 
odious unto the People. They well know that Parliaments were or- 
dain'd to »revent ſuch miſchiefs as they defign'd, and if rfiey were ſuf- 
fered to purſue the ends of their inſtirution, woul.1 endeavor to pre- 
ſerve all things in their due order. To unite the King untohis People, 
and the Hearrsof the People unto the King : To keep the Regal Autho- 
rity within the bounds of Law,and perſwade His Majeſty todireCt itto 
the publick good wh'ch the Law intends. Bur as this is repugnant to 
the introduction of Arbitrary Power and Popery, they whodelight in 
both, carthor bur hate it, and chuſe rather to bring marters into fuch a 
{tate as may ſuit w.th their private intereſts,than ſuffer it to continue in 
irs right Channel. They love to fiſh in troubled Waters, andthey find 
all diſorders profitable unto themſelves. They can flatrer the humor of 
a miſguider! Prince, and encreaſe their Fortunes by the exceſſes of a 
waſtful Prodigal. The phrenſie of an Imperious Woman is caſfily ren- 
dred propirious unto them,and rhey can turn the zeal of a violent bigot 
totheic advantage, The Treacheries of falſe Allies agree with their 
own corruptions, and as they fear nothing ſo much as that the King 
ſhould return urto his People, and keep all rhingsquier, they almoſt 
ever render themfelves ſubſervient to ſuch as would diſturb them. And 
if theſe two laſt Parliaments according to their duty,and the truſt repo- 
ſed in them, have more ſteddily than any other before them, perſiſted 
in the Pious and Juſt endeavors ofeafing the Nation of any of its Griev- 
ances, the Authors of the Declaration found it was their beſt courſe,by 
falſe colors put upon things,& ſubtile miſreprefentations of their aftings 
to delude the People into an abhorrence of their own Repreſentatives, 
but with what candor ard ingenuity they have attempred it,is already 
ſufficiently made known. And if we look about us, we ſhall find thoſewho 
deſign a change,on e:ther hand fomenting a miſunderſtanding berween 
the King,His Parliament and People, whilſt perſons who love the legal 
Monarchy both out of Choice and Conſcience, are they whodefire the 
frequent and ſucceſsful meetings of the great Council of the Nation. 

As for the other ſort of peeviſh men,of whom the Declaration gives 
us warning, who are angry at the diſappointment of their Amb. tions de- 
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fiens; if theſe words are intended to reflect on thoſe men of Honor 
and Conſcience, who being qualified for the higheſt employments of 
State, have either left, or retuſed, or been removed from them, be- 
cauſe they would not accept or retain them at the price of felling their 
Country, and Enſlaving poſterity : And who are content to Sacrifice 
their ſafety as well as their intereſt for the publick, and expoſe them- 
{clves to the malice of the men in power,and to the dayly Plots, Perju- 
rics,and Subornations of the Papiſts. I ſay,if theſe be the amb rioms mey 
ſpoken off, the people will have confideration for what they ſay, and 
therefore it will be wiſdom, to give ſuch men as theſe no occalion to 
lay, thar they intend to lay ſid: the wſe of Parliaments. 

In good earneſt the behavior of the Miniſters of late, gives but too 
juſt occaſion to ſay, that the wſe of Parliaments is already laid aſide, For 
tho His Majeſty has owned in io many of His Speeches and Declarati- 
ons,the great danger of the Kingdom,and the neceſſity of the Aid and 
Counlel of Parliaments, he hath nevertheleſs bcen prevailed upon to 
Diſlolve four in the (pace of 26 Months without making proviſion by 
their advice ſuitable to our dangers or wants. Nor can we hope the * 
the Court will ever love any Parliament better, than the firit of thoſe 
four, wherein they had fo dearly purchaſed ſuch a number of faſt 
Friends ; Men who having firſt ſold themſelves, would not ſt:ck to (ell 
any thing after. And we may well ſuſpeCt they mean very ill at Courr, 
when their deſigns ſhock'r ſuch a Parliament. For that very Fawosrite 
Parliament no ſooner began in good earneſt to examin what had been 
done, and what was doing, but they were ſent away in haſt andin a 
fright,though the Miniſters know they loſt thereby a conſtant Revenue 
of extraordinary Supplies. And are the Miniſters at preſent more in- 
nocent, than at that time : The ſame intereſt hath the aſcendant at 
Court itill, and they have heightned the Reſentments of the Nation, 
by repeated affronts; and canwe beleive them that they dare ſuffer a 
Parliament now to Sit. 

But we have gain'd at leaſt this one Point by the Declaration,that it is 
own'd to us, that Parliaments are the beſt Method, for healing the di- 
ſtempers of the Kingdem, and the only means to ws the Monarchy in 
credit both at home and abr:ad, Own'd by theſe very men who have 
ſo maliciouſly rendred many former Parliainents inc ffectual,and by this 
Declaration have done their utmoſt to make thoſe which are to come 
as fruile(s, and thereby have confeſſed that they have no concern for 
healing the diſtempers of the Kingdom, andpreſerv ng the credit of the Mo- 


parchy ; which is in to acknowledge themſelves, to be what the 
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Commons called them, Enemies to the King and K ingdom. Nothing can 
be more true,then that the Kingdom can never recover it's ſtren7th and 
r-putation abroad,or its ancient Peace and Settlement at home, His Ma- 
jelty can never be releived from his fears and his domelitick wants, nor 
ſecure from the Afﬀronts which he dayly (utfers from abroad, rill he re- 
folves not only to call Parliaments, but to Hearken to them when they 
are called. For without that,it is not a Declaration, itis not repeated 
promiſes, nay it is not the frequent calling of Parliaments which will 
convince the world, that the oe of them is not intended to be laid aſide, 

However we rejoyce,that His Majeſty ſeems reſolved ro have frequent 
Parliaments, and hope he will be juſt to Himſelf, and-us,by continuing 
conſtant tg this Reſolution, Yet we cannot bur doubt in ſome degree, 
when we remember the Speech made 26 an. 1679. to both Houſes, 
wherein he told them,that he was Vnalterably of an Opinion, that long in- 
tervals of Parliaments were abſolutely neceſſary, for compoſing & quieting the 
minds of the People, Therefore, which we ought rather to beleive, the 
Sp:ech or the Declaration;or Which is likely to lait longelt,s Reſolurion or 
an unalterable op:ui0n,s a matter too-Nice for any bur Court Criricks to 
Decide. The etfectual performance of the laſt part of the promiſe, will 
g'veus aſſurance of the firſt, When we (ee the real fruits of thele utmoſt 
end:av1urs to extirpate Popery out of Parliament ; when we ſee the D. of 
York no longer hirit Miniiter,or rather Protector of theſe Kingdoms,and 
his Creature's no longer to have the while direction of Aﬀairs;when we 
le: that Love toour Religion and Laws 1s no longer a crime at Court ; 
no longer a certain forerunner of being Diſgr c d and Remov'd fromalf 
Offices and Employments in their Power wh nche word Loyal( which 
is faithful ro the Law, )ſhall be reſtored to its old meaning, & no longer 
Genifie one who is for (ubverting the Laws; when we ſee the Commillt- 
ons RIV'd with hearty Proteſtants,G& the. Laws exccured in good earneſt 
againſt the Papiſts,the Diſcoverers of the Plot countenanc'd, or at leaſt 
heard, and (uttered ro give their Evidence, the Courts of Juitice ſteady 
andnot Avorwing a Jurifdiction one day, which they Ditown the next ; 
no more Grand Jurics difcharg'd, leaſt they ſhou!d hear Witneſſes, nor 
Witnelles hurricd away,leaſt they ſhould inform Grand Juries;when we 
ſee no more Initruments. from Court labouring to raiſe Jealouſtes of 
Proteſtants at home, and ſome regard had to Proteltants abroad; when 
we obſerve ſomewhat elſe ro be meant by Governing according ro Law, 
then barely ro put in Execution agaiuſt Dillenters, the Laws made a» 
gainſt Papiits;chcn we ſhall prove our ſelves not only frequent Parlias 


m:nts,hut all the blelled effects of purſuing Parhamentary —_— the 
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E xiirpetion of Popory, the Redreſs of Greivences, the flouriſhing of Lewe, 2nd the perfeR 
Reflering the » the Gredis, which it ought3s beve, { but which the Authors of | 
the Dothan ro , bo wants Fer "- eee on Abroad. Chord needs no timg * 
$0 open i 1 of Hi Mojeftics good Subjects, Hearts ave reddy prepared to meet 
bim in Parties, in erder 16 Perfeft «ll the good Seretement and Peace wanting in Church 
and State, 1 

But whilſt there are ſo many lirtle Emiſfſaries imployed to ſow ard encreaſe DiviGony | 
ja the Nation, as if the Miniſters had a mind to make His Majeſty the Head of a Fa. 
Rioo, and joyn himſelf ro one Party io the Kingdom, who has a juſt right of Govers» 
lng.all ( which Thucem lib. 28. ſays, was the notorious folly, and the De. 
ſtraQion of hþ-greae Grand Mother Mary Queen of Sevrs ) whilit we ſee thi ſame 
D ferences promored juduftriouſly by the Court, which geverbe riſe anZ progreſs to.the 
late troubles, ;and which were once thought fir ro be buried in an AR of Oblivion, 
VVhilit we (ee ric Popith interelt ſo piainly Countenanc: d, which was (ben done with 
Cantjon;when ev. ry pretence of Prerogative is ſirained tothe utmult Height, when Par. 
hamear are uſed 0 doncees RK and judignity,and their juficarure, & al} their Higheſt / 
Priviledges brought in Queſtion ja Lafenſju: C ruris, we'bive bu ton good cauſe to be- 
lieve, that though every Loyal 14 Gels man does, yettbe Micilters and Favourites, | 
do but lirzle por 1a the 'R:ſc and Progreſs of the late Troubles, and have 'itle defire or k 
care to preſerve their Country from 4 ke MY And who 35 they never ye: ſhewed regard © 
r0 Religion, Liberty or Property, lo they would be Jittie concern'd tolec the Monarchy 

of, if they might eſcape the vevgeance of Publick Juſtice, que to rhemtorJo 
ong 2 Courſe of pernicioo* Counſels, and for Crowaing all there of theiv favuirs by.) | 

thus Refi: Ring upon that High Court, before which we dg got doubt but we hall ſee 
them one Day brcughtto Judgment, ? 

Thus have we with an Englith plalaneſs,” exprefled ourthoughes of the late Parlia- 
ments and their Proceedings, as well avof the Court in Relationto them, and hope | * 
this Freedom will offerd no men. The Miniſter», who may be copcern'd through | 


rhejr arroghhy th the People, cannot in Juſtice deny woto any one of them th: Li- 
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berry of w the reaſuns which they have be fit ro publiſh {1 viodication of 

their aRions. if ir ſhou'd prove Itkerwlſe, and theſe few ſheers be rhought as 

weak 'and full of errors, as thole we endevour to coafure, or be held inju:ious unto =: þ 
them; we deſire only to know ingwhac we raolgreſs, ad thar the Preſs may beroprn 
far our juſtification 4 Let the People to whos whe al is made judge then between 

them and us; and let Reaſon and rhe Law be whe Rales, according unto which the 
Comroverlic may be decided. Bur If by denying this, they ſhall like Beaſts recurr to' 

force ; they will thereby ack thar they want the Arms which b.long toratio-" 

na] Creatures VVhereas if the of An be left us, we will give up the .. 
Cauſe, and confeſs, that borh Reaſon avd Law are wanting unco us, if we donot in our L 
Reply ſatizfie all reaſonable and {mpartial men that nothing is ſaid by ws, but what is . © * 
juſt, and neccflary to preſerve the Intereſts of the King and his People. Nor can 

there be any thing more to the Honour of His Majetty ; thin ro give the Nations round 

abour us to underftand, that the King of England, doth nekeber Reign over a Baſe, 

Servile People, who hearing themſelves Arraign'd, and Cundemned, dare not (peat -: 

In their own Defence and Vindication ;- nor over (o fil.y, fooliſh and weak a People, as */ 
that ill deſigned, and worſe ſupparred; Pa | 
that there are ſome Perſons jn bis 1D Fain 
greater inte}leQuals as well az beter” 


[2 per might occaſion the V Vorld to think, bur 
18,Hot only of true Engliſh Courage,bor «| 
is, than the Adviſers unto, and Penners of. 


the Declaration haye mavife Red thewlelves to be, 
| FINIS. 


